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PREFACE 

For more than eight years past my mind has 
tamed from time to time to the stady of the 
causes of war, and of the means of preventing 
,'waT. The first time I discussed in pablio the 
means of preventing war was at a meeting of 
the Canadian Club of Ottawa, on the 23d of 
February, 1907. The speech I made there is 
the first chapter in the present volume. In May 
of the same year, I took part in the discussions 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference on Interna- 
tional Arbitration; and two short speeches 
which I made then form the second chapter of 
this volume. At the Lake Mohonk Conference 
of 1910, 1 read a paper on " The Fears which 
cause Increasing Armaments," which appears 
here as the third chapter. In 1911-12, 1 went 
round the world as an envoy of the Trustees 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Intematioual 
Peace to " procure material for a Report to the 
Trustee, through the Division of Intercourse 
and Education, as to what activities may wisely 
and helpfully be planned in and for the Asiatic 
countrios, that will advance the cause of peace 
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and international good-will." In the sonuner of 
1913, 1 presented to the Tmstees a rather full 
Beport of my observations and reflections, ac- 
companied fay a considerable number of sup- 
porting documeats. Selected pages from that 
Beport constitute the fourth chapter. The n^t 
three chapters consist each of a letter on the 
War written to the Hew York l^mes. Chapter 
ym is an address to the Business Women's 
Clnfa of Boston on " America's Duty in Begard 
to the European War." The ninth chapter is 
a letter to the New York Times on "The 
Sources and the Outcome of the War." Be- 
tween November 24 and December 14, 1 ex- 
changed letters with my friend Mr. Jacob H. 
Schiff, the eminent financier, each of us writ- 
ing four letters, and neither of ns having any 
thought of publishing our letters. But, after 
three weeks of correspondence, it seemed to 
both of us that the publication of the letters 
might do some good. This correspondence ap- 
pears in the tenth chapter. A fifth letter to Ihe 
New York Times makes the eleventh chapter. 
I have included in the volume as the twelfth 
chapter, an address on Forefathers' Day, 1914, 
before tibe New England Society in the City of 
New York; because the Pilgrim ideals, spread 
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across the American Contmeut, account in large 
measure for the wide difference to-daj between 
the national ideals of Germany and those of 
the United States. The thirteenth chapter of 
the book contains an address given on the 15th 
of January, 1915, before the Harvard Club of 
Boston on " National Efficiency best developed 
under Free Governments," but later revised 
and enlarged. The huge war in Europe is going 
to put to a supreme test this theory concerning 
the surest sources of national efEciency. The 
last chapter consists of a letter to the New Torh 
IHmes in which I endeavored to describe die 
lessons concerning international relations which 
the war had tanght convincingly down to the 
9th of March, 1915. The chapters follow the 
chronological order. 

In an appendix I have placed two addresses 
I made on the 6th of March, 1902, on the oc- 
casion of the visit of Prince Henty of FmBsia 
to Cambridge and Boston. 

Chablbb W. Eliot. 

Cahbudqe, Uam, 
16 Mareb, 1915. 
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THE EOAD TOWARD PEACE 



CHAPTER I 

THB OOHPBIITITB ABHINa Or THE NATIONS 
— A WAT or KSOAPB* 

I TOOK s very seriotu nibject for my few 
minates* talk to joa to-day, when I wrote to 
your Secretary that I ehoold like to speak 
about " The Way of Escape from the Compet- 
itive Arming of the Nations." Secretary Boot 
aUuded to what is to be my text when he spoke 
before yoa a few weeks ago. There is, in the 
history of the United States and Canada, a 
most extraordinary act, which, I believe, prophe- 
sies a way of escape from this monstrous and 
shamefal evil, the competitive arming of the 
civiiized nations against each other. Secretary 
Boot alluded to it as a convention, a conven- 
tion made in 1817 by the Government of Great 
Britain and the Government of the United 
States, to limit the armaments on the Gh«at 
Lakes for both nations. That was a very ex- 

1 An address b«f oro the Cuadian Club of Otta-va on tlie 23d 
of F«teii«7, 190T. 
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trBordin&iy document in its form. It iras not 
a treaty ; it was not a law ; it was, as described 
in the proclamation of James Monroe, Presi- 
dent of the United States, an " arrangement " 
— tiiat was all. The two coontries agreed that 
they would only maintain oh the Great I^kes 
each one vessel of not exceeding one hundred 
tons and carrying one eighteen-pounder on 
Lake Ontario, two other vessels on the "Upper 
Ijakes," as they were described, each of the 
same size and with the same gun, and one other 
on Lake Champlain. That was to he the ahso- 
Inte limit of the armaments of these two na- 
tions on the Great Lakes. Now that "arrange* 
ment," as President Monroe called it, was made 
under very extraordinary circumstances. It was 
the invention of John Qoincy Adams. It was 
presented by him to our then Secretary of State> 
James Monroe, who, in the following year, be- 
came President. But the person who negotiated 
it on the part of the United States was only 
Deputy or Under-Secretary of State — it did 
not attain even the dignity of an "arrange- 
ment" by the Secretary of State. It was ihe 
simplest possible agreement for an heroic and 
monumental parpose. 
* What was the oondildon of things on the 
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Great I^kes at that time? The British Oorem- 
ment then had in commission on the Lakes 
vessels mounting over three hundred gnns, and 
was building at that moment two seventy-f our- 
gun ships on the Lakes — actually building 
them at the time this arrangement was made. 
And what was the state of mind of the two na- 
tioDS, calm or excited ? They had just come out 
of a war, and a war in which fighting on the 
Lakes bore a great part. Were not these ex- 
traordinary conditions under which to make a 
umple "arrangement" which does not cover 
twenty lines of printed paper, to secnre a per- 
fect peace of ninety years already without onoe 
tran^ressing this extraordinarily low limit of 
armament upon these Lakes on our borders ? I 
say that this act prophesies the waj of escape 
from competitive armaments. 

If we consider the means of navigation in 
those days, the time required for voyages across 
the Lakes, and the dangers on the way, with 
only wind to propel the vessel, shall we not see 
that the Atlantic Ocean offers no greater obstar 
cles to such an '* arrangement" as this than the 
Lakes did then? We cross the Atlantic Ocean 
in six or seven days, with the greatest facility. 
We mount on what may be called platfonoB 
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heavy armamenta, vhioh are yet capable of pro> 
oeediog throngh the ronghest ocean in com- 
paiative steadiness. Oar means for naval fight- 
ing on the instant are mnch greater, relatively 
to the Atlantic Ocean, than the means of these 
two peoples were for fighting on the Lakes in 
1817. I say, therefore, that in this act of our 
two Qovemments there is a prc^ecy, a hopeful 
pK^hecy for the future. 

What is the essence of this i^ulation ? It is 
amply a self-denying ordinance which secnreB 
equal foree to the two Governments on the 
Lakes, and prevents luiy surprise of <me power 
by the other. And that is just what needs to 
be done on an international scale. Moreover, 
this little armament on the Lakes on either side 
is nothing but a police force. Now, that is exr 
aotly what we want all over the world — a self- 
denying ordinance and a police force furnished 
by all the civilized nations, combined to main- 
tain a common force. 

What is the difEerenoe between the polioo 
function and the soldier's or the sailor's func- 
tion in war? I think the chief difference is 
that in the main the first is protective and the 
other destructave. Both imply the use of force ; 
and we are a long way &om the time when 
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gOTernment will not rest od force. At the bot- 
tom, the most civilized governments need force 
as the basis of their power and the means of 
executing their will. But there may be a great 
difference between force and force. A police 
force is, in the main, a protective force. Now 
and then, to be sare, it proceeds energstically 
agunst a criminal, an offender, a distorber c^ 
the peace. But far the greater part of the func- 
tion of the police is protection. It goes quickly 
to the scene of any catastrophe ; it preserves 
order on the highways, in crowds, and in indne- 
tries ; it maintains the peace. Toa have in 
Canada a splendid example of the Intimate, 
the indispensable, the omnipresent police force 
in your Northwest Mounted Ft^ce. There is a 
force eminently superior to that of the soldier. 
A;iy one of these police of&oers can arrest, — 
l£at is a very wholesome power, and it is just 
what we want between the nations ; we want a 
force that can arrest the disturber. We want 
that bulwark for peace — a police force that 
can prevent disturbance, and deal effectively 
and finally with the disturber of the peace, 
whoever he is. He is probably a person tempo* 
ranly out of hia mind. He needs protection 
from himself, and all the rest of us need to be 
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protected from him. That ia the tme function 
of a police force, aad that ia what the civUized 
vorld greatly needs. 

But then, yon trill say, police officers ordi' 
narily act nnder the directioo of a court, if 
there be an accessible coart. It is quite con- 
venient in the wilderness to have a police offi- 
cer who is himself a magistrate, and that is 
jost what yon have provided. Bnt, as a mle, 
an effective police acts under the orders of a 
court. There ^un, we have at The Hague a 
momentous prophecy of the reorganization of 
the civilized world to preserve peace, and to 
protect the productive industries. It is but the 
shadow, the ghost, yon may say, of an effective 
court as yet ; for behind every effective court 
must lie force — the police force. That is what 
tiie international tribunal will need and must 
have, to be an effective tribunal. Should we 
shrink from the prospect of such control, nnder 
the findings of an international court with force 
behind it to compel obedience ? We are used 
to all that in the organization of every one of 
the civilized nations. In the structure and de- 
velopment of every nation that process, that 
habit of obedience to the mandate of a conrt 
enforced, marlcs the gathering growth of civil* 
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ization. And that is vhat the group of natioiu 
wbich is to make Dp tiie civilized world needs 
to create — the habit, as a gronp of nations, of 
submitting to the mandate of an international 
court enforced. 

Now, we people who have come into this new 
land, out of the older nations that loved liberty 
and slowly gained it, always shrink from new 
suhmissionB. But if we lookback upon our own 
past — and that is the only way to look forward 
with insight into the future — do we not leani 
by our own experiences that here lies the way 
of peace and good-wiU ? As I surrey the numer* 
ous experiments of free government on the earth, 
the whole question of success in free government 
seems to resolve itself into the amount of good- 
will which can be developed under free govern- 
ment between the governors and the governed, 
and between tiie different classes of men who 
lire together under one form of government. 
That is the test of success in free government — 
the total amount of good-will which it develops. 
Now, our Gktvemments, the United States on 
one hand and Canada on the other, have been 
more successful than any other free governments 
in the world, so far as I know, in developing jnst 
that good-will among men. 
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We have great new atrif es in both onr ccran- 
tries, new strifes which have grown oat of the 
astonnding BociaX and industrial changed of the 
hwt forty years. I see at this table one whom I 
am proud to claim as a graduate of Harvard 
University, whose business seems to be, as far 
as I understand it, to get in between the striv- 
era in industrial contests. Now, these strifes 
havesomethingtoteachconcemingintemational 
atrif M. We have had such at their worst in the 
United States within the last fifteen years, and 
you have had them here in very serioos form. 
We are both likely to have them in the future ; 
beoaose not all men on either »de of these con- 
troversies are men of good-will — and BO we are 
going to enconnter this new form of struggle 
and contention. What is the way out of that? 
I believe that your House of Commons has been 
taking some action to-day which looks toward 
providing the most hopeful way out of these 
strifes, namely, through publicity — nothing 
but publicity. In the United States we are in 
the habit of complaining very much and very 
often about the publicity which our newspapers 
give to every fair and every foul happening in 
the United States. But, gentlemen, in that pub- 
licitf lies the great hope of the world. It is the 
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hope of peace ; it is the guaranty of peace ; it 
IB the way we are to find not only induBtrial 
peace, but peace between the civilized nations 
of the world. We are going to see the limitar 
tion of armaments, the international court, the 
international police force, and the compelled ap- 
peal to public opinion before war. That, as I 
understand it, is just what you are going to do 
with regard to industrial strifes — to compel ap- 
peal to public opinion before war. And there I 
find the promise of a better day in regard to 
competitiTe arming. What a hideous waste that 
arming is I Some eminent authorities maintain 
that the way to preserre peace is to make your- 
self formidable for war. Gentlemen, that is not 
the way of the United States and Canada since 
the year 1817. And is there a more completely 
successful example to be found anywhere of the 
way to escape competitive arming? 
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ib pobob thb biohtful bui^br t — intebva- 
tional fuisb htt8t pbeobdb intbbna- 
tionaIj action' 

Wb have heard a great rariety of Baggestions 
this morning concerning the foitheiance of this 
cause in institationB of education. Some of 
them have heen practical suggestiona as to what 
may he taught and done in schools and colleges. 
But I think most of them have heen really sag* 
geations that this holy cause is best to be fur- 
thered in edacational institutions by a steady 
improvement in what Professor Willoughby 
called their moral climate. That change of moral 
climate is sore to bring about a state of pablio 
opinion which will mitigate the violence of na- 
tions. Now, there are a good many hopeful signs 
as to a change of moral climate in our institn- 
tions of education. I have personally seen sev- 
eral most encouraging changes in this respect. 
For instance, when I was a boy in the best pablio 
school of the city of Boston and the oldest 

' A ipeech to tbe Lftka MahoDk ConfennoB on Alton*- 
tunal Aibitntion in Uaj, IWl. 
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school in MasaachiiBetts, the control nsed was 
physical force, the application of torture — that 
is the long and short of it ; the control was force. 
Now that has disappeared from the American 
school system, and with it has gone the teach- 
ing that force is the rightfnlroler. That change 
rons through the American family as well as the 
American school. There has been a wonderful 
improvement in home discipline in that respect, 
and that improvement goes our way, ladies and 
gentlemen. It goes tomurd the abandonment in 
all human affairs of the exercise of force as final 
control. 

There is anoilber climatic change which has 
been wrought in schools and colleges quite 
within the period of my obsenration. There used 
to be all through our school system and our ool- 
ite system a large element of prescription, — ■ 
" Thou shalt " and " Thou shalt not I " There 
was a deplorably small element of cultivation 
of freedom of the will, of self-control in the 
individoal. 

The implicit obedience inculcation is another 
way of expresung subjection to force in gov 
emment. It is essentially military in quality; 
and there again we have a change in all our 
educational institutions which goes the way of 
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this Conf erenoe. We cnltiTate now in the young, 

— that is, the wise teacher cnlfarateB in the 
yonng, from the beginning and all through 
school life, the power of self-direction, self- 
control ; and, after all, to acquire self-oootrol 
is the supreme object in education. Here again 
is a broad change in education which goes the 
way of this Conference toward international 
self-controL 

But are we to expect that the elonent of 
force is now going out of gOTerament ? B7 no 
means. It must remain, as Commisaioner Draper 
Bud, the ultimate appeal. Bat what kind of 
force is going to continue in the world ? Not 
the force of army and nary, bat the force we 
call police power, a force nineteen twentieths oi 
the applications of which are protective. Force 
as protection is an entirelj difEerent thing from 
force as agression. What the world is going 
to preserve as abiding force is the force we call 
police force, which keeps peace, preserves order, 
and brings help. 

Universities and colleges illustrate, I believe, 

— at least in our country, — die coming form 
of government all over ^e world. The coming 
form — not to-morrow, not in the next decad^ 
but we may fairly hope in the n^ century. 
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What is the oharaoterization of college and 
Qniversity gOTemment ? No force whatever, no 
penalty except exile — and that is enoogh — 
in all these college and unirersity administmr 
tions of oar country. In that oondition thej 
teach freedom, they teach self^vemment ; and 
there lb another thing they teach — good-will. 
Good-vill among men results from all. teaching 
which can be called world-wide, all teaching of 
the nature of different peoplei, of their laws 
and customs, and of their reUgions. The great- 
est development in teaching that I know of 
during the last ten years in our institutions is 
the development of what is called comparative 
teaching : — comparative anatomy, comparative 
physiology, comparative psychology, and com- 
parative pathology. This comparative teaching 
goes right into moral questions as well as phyai- 
eal questions. Much of the teaching of law has 
become comparative and much of the teaching 
of religion. 

In all these ways the colleges and universi- 
ties are widening out human sympathies, and 
bringing in a new epoch of good-wilL The 
universities, it was said this morning, live to 
seek and to teach truth. Very true. Now, my 
present teachers in Biblical criticism have 
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taught me that the aDgels* song over the pluns 
of Bethlehem is not rightly translated in the 
common versioQ. It is not ''Peace on earth, 
good-will to men " ; the real meaning is, " Peace 
on earth to men of good-will." That is what 
the nniversitieg are helping to hring ahont^ the 
increase of good-will ; and then force will onlj 
be applied to men who lack good-will. There 
will always be some such men, therefore there 
will always be some force needed, so far as we 
can see ; but the policies of the American oni* 
versities as forms of government indicate that 
before very long the free governments of the 
world will find it oecesBary to ose but little force 
and that a police force. 

UiniHEI.T PEAOB PBOFOBAId* 

I suppose we are all ^preed that both these 
objects are very desirable. They are elements 
in the great reform to which this Conference 
is committed ; — no donbt about that. Bat the 
platform &3a year is drawn in a somewhat new 
manner. It urges that the Second Conference 

iRenuiki at the nunc Caiif«i«nM tm pioponU tltkt tlw 
Conferanoe reoommend ■etion «t the Seoond Conferuioe of 
The Hague on ths Neutraliiation of Ocean Trade Bontaa, 
ud oDthe ZnuneduiteBediiotioiiof ArnumoBtt. 
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of The Hi^ue take certain eicUon. Is there a 
person in this room Trho can sappose for a mo- 
ment that the Second Conference of The Hague 
can take action on either of thAse propositiona ? 
Our platform, as reported, urges positiTe, a^ 
firmatire action at the Second Conference of 
The Hague on five important points. We must 
all agree that the neatralizatiott of routes of 
commerce is impossible until there is a teal 
court at The Hague, and a force to carry out its 
orders. A force most see to the execution of the 
neutralization of routes. We have examples of 
neutralization in the world already — admirable 
examples — Switzerland and the Suez Canal; 
— and hov are those neutralizationB enforced? 
When Swiss territory is to be held neutral, 
Switzerland puts an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men into the field ; when the Suez Canal 
is to be held neutral, the whole navy of Great 
Britain enforces the order. Shall we forward 
the reforms we have in mind by urging action 
on either of these two proposals, when we all 
know that it is imposuble for The Hi^e to 
take action? We might reasonably say, per- 
haps, that we ask The Hague to begin the study 
of a plan for the reduction of armaments. That 
looks possible; that looks feasible. Nothing 
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else is feasible. Is there a person in this room 
who would adviBe Germany to consent to on 
arbitration on the redaction of armaments? 
Grermany, as Mr. Smilej has said, is snironnded 
by alien armies which can be rushed on to her 
territorj at a week's notice. Can the United 
States, off here across the ocean, in a position 
of singolar security, propose even that Germany 
shall consent to a diBcossion of the reduction 
of armaments until there is an international 
court and a force behind the court? It seems 
to me, fi^om all my experience in carrying on 
reforms, that the first rule for a reformer is 
never to urge action toward a reform till he has 
spared an adequate plan of action. We have 
no plan of action with regard to the reduction 
of armaments or the neutralization of ocean 
trade routes. Nobody has such a plan. We 
ought to have an international plan before we 
urge international action. 
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CHAPTER in 

THB FEABS WmOH OjLUSB THB INOBBASIHa 
ABHAUKNTS' 

All peace promoters have been cheered hj 
the progresa made since Russia called the first 
Hague Conference toward the substitution of 
arbitration for vrar, and this meeting in partic- 
ular has been greatly encour^ed and stimu- 
lated to-day. It is plain, however^ that much 
remains to be done before a permanent inte^ 
national supreme court is established with some 
adequate force behind it, whether control of 
credit; or armed police, or effective world-opin- 
ion, and that the race for armaments is hotter 
than ever. 

There must, then, be some very strong rea^ 
sona for the slow progress made toward an ef> 
fective system of international arbitration, and 
for the continuance of the extraordinarily waste- 
ful competition in providing armaments; for 
all the competing nations feel keenly the well- 
nigh intolerable burden of taxation which mod- 
1 A paper ittd tJL the Lftke Mohook Craferenoe of Maj, 
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em prepaiationB for war on the instant, offeo- 

sive or defensive, impose. 

I find these reasons in two chronic apprehen- 
sions felt bj all the civilized natione alike, — 
although the two are not equally felt by the 
different peoplra, because of geographical and 
commercial diversitieB. The first of these chronio 
apprehensions ia the fear lest the nation's exte- 
rior supplies of food or of the raw materials of 
its industries should be cut off. The second is 
fhe fear lest an immense hostile army should be 
thrown into the national territory with only a 
few days', or even a few hours*, warning. 

Either of these chronic apprehensiong may 
be suddenly exalted to panic by occurrences of 
a really trivial nature. The speech of a minister 
before a I^elature, a note from a ruler, or even 
a short series of articles in an influential news- 
paper may raise either of these chronic appro* 
hensions to the dimensioos of a panic. These 
fears are not fairly to be described as dreams, 
or illusions, or fantastic nightmares. They are 
not created, though they may be aggravated, 
by unscrupulous manufacturers, tradesmen, or 
newspapers. They are founded on historical 
facts, borne clearly in mind by the present gen- 
erations, and on generally accepted axioma con- 
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oerning national irell-being, as likely to be di- 
miniahed bj being oonqaered, or even invaded, 
and increased by any succeasf ul conquering. 

These axioms may be as absurd as the duel- 
ling code now seems to most Anglo-Saxons, but 
like that code of BO-oaUed honor they are gen- 
erally accepted in continental Europe andamong 
large portions of the population of North and 
South America, and Great Britain. It is a solid 
faet that an overwhelming majonty of Hie Eng- 
lish people feel it to be for them a matter of 
life and death that they keep ready for instant 
action fleets capable of preventing iDvasion and 
the catting-ofE of the food supplies and the raw 
materials which come to them over seas ; and 
BO long as they seriously dread catastrophes of 
that nature they will keep on building prepon- 
derant fleets. They must hare security against 
such ruinous calamities. 

England and Japan are the two nations which 
may reasonably feel most intensely the appre- 
hension about their food and raw materials; 
but nations whose territories are not insular 
may also feel it to a high degree. Thus, Italy 
must import by sea both food and coal, France 
would suffer much if deprived of sea-borne cot- 
toDj and Germany needs to import by sea not 
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only mnch food, bat a great vansty of materi- 
als for her expanding industries. The territory 
of the United States is bo vast, and extends 
through bo many climates, that it is difficult for 
us to realize bov formidable to any nation which 
cannot raise on its own soil all its food and 
most of the important materials of the indu^* 
tries by which it lives, is the dread of the cnt- 
tingH}ff of a lai^ portion of its food or its raw 
materials, or both. During far the greater part 
of the jeax England is not Bupp<wed to have in 
stock at any one time more than six weeks' sup- 
ply of food for her population. 

In view of such a fact we Americans ought 
to be able to realize that this dread of the cu^ 
ting-off of essential suppHes must be calmed and 
disposed of before the incessant preparations 
for war now going on can possibly be checked 
or stopped. A very important question, there- 
fore, to be considered by those who wish to take 
effective measures to promote peace is this: 
What generally accepted rule of international 
action would give relief from this intolerable 
apprehension, and what new police forces would 
be necessary to secure the observance c^ that 
rule? 

Confining our thoughts in the first place to 
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operations on the oceans, we easily see that the 
adoption by a decided majority of the great 
maritime poTrers of the principle of the imma- 
mtj of private property at sea would in itself 
go far to relieve from this great apprehenaion 
&6 natioDB that suffer most from it. If during 
a naval war all merchant vessels were free to 
come and go on the open seas without danger 
of capture or of any interference, a nation at 
war wonld have little reason to dread the inte^ 
mption of its supply of either food or raw mar 
terial. To afEect dangerously its supplies} its 
adversary would have to establish a real block- 
ade of its ports, which is a difEcnlt and costly 
operation in these days of high-speed vessels 
independent of wind. It may be observed in 
passing that changes in the definitions of block* 
ade and contraband decidedly advantageous to 
neutrals were made by the Naval Conference in 
which Grermany, the United States, Austria- 
Hungary, Spain, France, Great Britfun, Italy, 
Japan, Russia, and the Netherlands participated 
at London in 1908-09.1 This Conference did 

^ The DMlantion ianwd bj the Conferenoe bj Aitiole 1, 
Chapter 1, limita blookada to ports uid aouta belonging to or 
occnp^ bj the enemj, which is » TMtriotiTe definition of high 

In Artiela 28, Cb^ter 2 the fi^viog artioles eie deel^«d 
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work of high ralae, althongh only ten selected 
nations joined in it. The precedent may prove 
a very osef ul one. 

The adoption on paper of this doctrine of the 
immonily of private property on the sea would 
not sufi&ce, however, to relieve the intense anx- 
iety of the civilized peoples about their easen- 
tisl supplies. They most see in readiness a po* 
Hce force capable of securing the execution of 
such an agreement in all parts of the globe. 

Can we iioagine the creation of such a force? 
It must, of course^ be an overwhelming inter' 
national force, which no single nation wonld 
have a fair chance of saccessf ully resisting, and 
it must be available in all the oceans. These 
conditions would be fulfilled if the group of 
nations which took part in the Naval Confei> 
ence at London, or even a smaller group of nap 
nottobeDontTabuidof war: Bawootton, wool, nlk, jnte, BieK, 
hemp, ftnd the other raw materiala of the textile mdnitriei, 
rabbet, miiu, gami and Iaos, hope, tnr hidei, uatniml and er- 
tiflouJ nutmneB, ore*, cUjS, lime, itone, biioka, tUtn and tiles, 
poroeUine and glawware, paper, loapi, solan, Tkniabu, ehem- 
ioeJa like eoda, anunoiuA, ud Bulphate of eopper, maohinee 
nted in agrianltnre, mining, the textile indoitriei and printing, 
pTMUoiu stones, docks and watohea. It is obriona that this list, 
whieh is not the complete ennmeratioii of Article 28, oorers 
artialM of great valne to ever; manufacturing nation, and that 
this clear deolaiatiou that thej are not oontratMud marks a 
dedded adTanoe in the law of maritime war. 
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tioDB having extensive seaooasti like England, 
Fiance, Italy, the United States, Braol, Chile, 
and Japan, would agree to the immunilpr of 
private property at sea, and to the use of their 
combined fleets, or any adequate portion thereof, 
to enforce that immunity in every part of the 
world. 

The combinations mentioned would possess 
available ports in all the great divisions of the 
ocean. Several of the nations named have al- 
ready expressed willingness to accept the doo- 
farine of immanity for private proper^ at sea. 
The United States has advocated it for many 
years. Other nations would probably wish to 
join such a le^ne ; but their adhesioQ would 
not be indispensable, though desirable. Coin- 
cident with this agreement there would have 
to be another, in order to check competition in 
naval armaments. 

The nations entering such a le^ue would 
have to make an agreement — subject to peri- 
odical revision — not to increase their fieets be- 
yond their present limits, and to build new 
vesseU, class by class, only in substitution for 
vessels past service. limitation on the size aa 
well as the number of vessels of each class 
would also be needed, and each nation would 
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have to be kept informed o£ the iiaTal con- 
BtrnctioiiB andertaken bj every other member 
of the league. Such agreemeDte as these and 
such publicity seem not only possible but well 
worth while, if through such action that formi- 
dable dread of the cutting-off of food supplies 
and raw materials can be done away with. It 
is a hopeful fact that experienced public men 
in -various oountries are beginning to mention 
snob novd agreemente as not inconceivable. 

The immunity of private property on the 
seas does not seem so remote as it once did^ 
partly because the recent comparative immu- 
nity of private property on land daring active 
warfare has not impaired the decisiveness of 
successful campaigns, and partly because the 
destruction of its mercantnle marine has not 
proved to be in recent times, if indeed in any 
times, an effective mode of bringing a vigor* 
ous enemy to terms. Daring the Civil War of 
1861-65 the United States lost nearly all its 
sea-going merchant vesBels, and has never re* 
covered its former position in the carrying 
trade of the world ; but this fact has had no 
appreciable effect on the prosperity of the conn- 
try. Nowadays any nation can easily get all its 
exports and imports carried in foreign bottoms 
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at low competitiTe prices. Moreover, looting on 
land and privateering at sea are no longer con- 
sidered respectable. 

An agreement of this nature with regard to 
naval forces and their international nse might 
have a lai^ incidental value. It might show 
the way to oi^anize an international naval po- 
lice force, subject to the orders of a permanent 
arbitral court of justice at The Hague. Other 
lands of force can be imagined to seooie the 
execution of the decrees of the court, as, for 
instance, the lefosal of credit to a disobedient 
government ; but all experience seems to testify 
that some adequate force must lie behind an 
international supreme court, as it alwayB has 
behind every other court. Otherwise it may be 
feared that the court will not command in prac- 
tice the confidence of civilized mankind. 

The other chronic apprehenmon which pre- 
vents the progress of arbitration methods and 
the reduction of armaments is the apprehension 
of sudden and overwhelming invasion of mr 
tional territory by hostile land forces. This in- 
cessant apprehension is extremely vivid, and is 
liable to explosive increment ; and yet in this 
matter the civilized world has certainly made 
no inconsiderable progress. To be sure, modem 
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means of transportation by land and yn.Ust haTO 
quickened the apprehension, and spread it over 
irider areas ; bnt, oa the other hand, the press, 
frequent nuuls, and tel^raphs and telephones 
have developed effective means of dispelling 
ignorance, correcting misnnderstandings, and 
giving vaming of storms of passion. Certain 
distinct gains in respect to dtmger of invasion 
are plainly to be seen. 

Urst, no part of the civilized world is now 
mbject to sadden invasion by hordes of ba^ 
faarians, armed as well, or nearly as well, as 
the people whose territory they invade. In all 
conflicts with barbarians civilization has now 
an immense advantage in respect to equipment 
for fighting. Secondly, it seems probable that 
dynastic wars will never occur ^^ain in the civ 
iUzed world. Thirdly, certain small European 
states have mainfauned themselves sacces^uUy 
as to their territory for nearly one hundred 
yean in the presence of much more powerful 
neighbors, and if the judgment of impartial 
money-lenders is to be accepted, the stable ^er 
eopito wealth of the small states is greater and 
safer than that of the larger states. In a few 
instances, to be sure, the generation now pass- 
ing off the stage has witnessed the forcible tak- 
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ing of parts of the territorj of a small state by 
a larger one, and the Barrender to the victors 
of portions of conquered territory. Foorthly, 
the great costiiness of modem irufare in both 
blood and treasure tends to prevent the ont^ 
break of actual war. Indeed, the costliness of 
mere preparation for var has increased by leaps 
and bounds during the past twenty years; and 
recently aviation has started expenditure of a 
new sort. The masses of the people b^u to 
realize that they pay the costs of war; and they 
are not so dumb and helpless as they used to 
be. HencOj perhaps, the encouraging fact that 
huge armies, ready for instant action, have faced 
each other in Europe for forty years without 
once coming into collision. Fifthly, republican 
Switzerland has shown how the entire male 
population capable of bearing arms may be 
trained, and held in readiness for defensive 
warfare,' without abridging seriously the indue* 
trial activities of the people, and without main- 
taining any standing army which could be used 
for offensive purposes ontside the national ter- 
ritory. 

These are all good omens for peace ; but 
they afford no effectual security to any Euro- 
pean peopte whose territory has not been d^ 
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olared neatral against the sadden inTasioD of 
their territoTj by a fonnidable alien force ca- 
pable of inflicting immense losses and of ex* 
torting a vast ransom. The Swiss eqwrience, 
however, is more than an omen, for it shows 
one way of changing Europe from a group of 
fnllj armed camps, always ready for hostilities 
abroad, into a group of peace-expecting states, 
each muntaining a strong protective force, but 
no aggresnve force. Civilized society is still 
founded on force, but that force should be a 
protective force. In practice it would be easier 
for a large state than for a small one to adopt 
this excellent Swiss method. Moreover, the ter- 
ritories of large states might be " neutralized " 
by t^reement as well as the territories of small 
states. 

On the whole, the only way in which pro- 
moters of peace can at this moment make head 
against the apprehension of invasion is to urge 
the making of arbitration treaties which con- 
tain no exceptions, and the establishment of a 
permanent court of arbitral justice. The reduc- 
tion of armaments on land must await the es- 
tablishment of such a supreme court, unless, 
indeed, neighboring nations by twos or threes 
can make local agreements for redaction analo- 
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goaa to the invaluable arrangement made in 
1817 between the United Statra and Great 
Britain concerning armamentB on the Great 
Lakes. 
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CHAFTER IV 

PBBBEHT MSB TUTUBE CAUSES OF WAB, BBPfr 

OIAXiLT Ur THB OBISBTr AUKH GOTEBH- 

MXST 0HINE8K UKITT — JAPABBSH AUpl- 

TiaSi — THE DOmHATION OV THK PAOIFIO.' 

Adtooaot of these slow-acting means of 
prerentiDg wars in the East implies that widiin 
the superintended areas the probable cansra of 
international war have changed vithin fifty 
years. Dynastic and religions wars, and wars 
in support of despotic goTemment are no 
longer prohable; and racial antipalHes are 
held in check by the superintending European 
powers in all the countries to which that super- 
intendence extends. Thus, tiie Pax Britannica 
has practically pnt an end to the racial and re- 
ligious warfare which from time to time deso- 
lated the Asiatic countries over which British 
infinenoe now extends. Small outbreaks of 
racial antipathy or religious fanaticism occnr 
locally ; but these are insignificant exceptions 

1 Eztnuito from k leport made b7 CIuucIm "W- Eliot to tiie 
TmteM of til* Cftnegia EndowiDeut for Intanwtioml Fmuo 

uuu. 
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to the prevailiog tranquillity. The Bghting 
Great Britain has done to establish and main- 
tain this qnieting influence has been fighting 
on a small scale compared with that vhich went 
on among European nations during the nine- 
teenth centnrj, or among Oriental peoples in 
many earlier centuries, and the Pax Britaonica 
has therefore been a great contribution to the 
peace of the world. 

It is not only in the East that the probabto 
causes of international war have lately changed. 
All over the world, it ia reasonable to suppose 
that wars for dynastic motives will occur no 
more, and that religious mottvea for warfare 
will hereafter be incidental of secondary in- 
stead of primary. It is also reasonable to be- 
lieve that wars in support of absolute monarchs 
and despotic government will henceforth be 
unknown, so general is the world-wide move- 
ment toward couBtatutional government and 
free institutionB — a movement from fifty to 
three hundred and fifty years old among the 
different nations of the West, but comparar 
tivdy recent in the East. 

What, then, will be the probable causes of 
international war in the future? 

The causes of war iu the future are likely to 
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he natioDal distrusts, dislikes, and appreheo- 
sions, which have been nnrsed in ignorance, 
and fed on ramois, Biupiciona, and conjectures 
prop^ated by anBcnipuloos newsmongers, un- 
til suddenly developed by some untoward event 
into active hatred, or widespread alarm which 
easily passes into panic. While the Eastern peo- 
ples — Far and Near — will have some catues 
of their own for war, becanse in some instances 
neither their geographical limits dot their gov 
ernmental institutionB are as yet settled, among 
the Western peoples the most probable future 
causes of war, in addition to national antipa- 
thies, will be clashing commercial or industrial 
interests, contests for new markets and fresh 
opportunities for profitable investment of capi- 
tal, and possibly, extendve migrations of la- 
borers. All modem governments, in which life, 
liberty, and property are secured by public 
law, denre to extend the commerce and trade 
of their people, to develop their home industries 
bj procuring markets for their products in 
foreign lands, to obtain in comparatively un- 
occupied or undeveloped parts of the earth 
opportunities for the profitable employment of 
their accumulated capital, and to gain room 
for a possible surplus of population in the f u- 
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toie. Eastern and Western peoples alike feel 
the desire for a large, strong goTemnieDtal 
unit, too formidable to be attacked from vith- 
oat, too cohesive to be disintegrated from 
within. Both East and West exhibit the mod' 
em irrepressible objection to alien rule, espe- 
dallj when sach role, like that of the Manchna 
or the Turks, produoes poverty and desolation, 
denies liberty, and prevents progress. 

Sevei^ Western nations, which have the sav- 
ing, or accomulating, habit, are eager to make 
loans to remote and comparatively poor na- 
tions which are in great need of money to pay 
for costly pubUc works of transportation, con- 
servancy, public health, and public security. 
In making such loans the bankers of each 
Western nation expect the support and protec- 
tion of their own government. As security for 
such loans the borrowing government, national, 
provincial, or municipal, pledges some of its 
resources J and if the expected interest or divi- 
dend is not paid, the lender forecloses. Hence 
serious international complications. In this 
lending business the Western powers come 
into competition with each other, and stimu- 
lated by mutual jealousies, engage in aggres- 
sive operations against the Oriental peoples. 
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vho have been as a role helpless io their handsj 
nntil Japan adopted and improved on the Weslh 
ern military organization and methods of fight- 
ing, and succeeded for a short time in bonov- 
ing the money needed to pay the heavy oosts 
of modem warfare. 

The penetration of Oriental territories by 
traders and missionaries has given occasion for 
many attacks by Western powers on Oriental 
governments and peoples, on the theory that 
the citizen or subject of a Western govern- 
ment is to be protected by his own govern- 
ment, wherever he may wander or settle in 
Oriental communities. If any saoh adrenturons 
citizen is harmed, there follows a "punitive 
expedition " with wholesale destmction of in- 
nocent property and life, and often an ezten- 
Bon of the "sphere of inflnenoe" of the 
punisher. This protection of missionaries, trad- 
ers, and travellers has often been the caose, or 
in many cases the excuse, for attacks by West- 
ern powers on Oriental communities, for the 
seizure of valuable ports and of territory adja- 
cent thereto, and for the enforced payment of 
exaggerated indemnities which heavily burden 
later generations. Hence long-continued inter* 
uatioiial dislikes and distrusts. 
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A people which has £or centuries been 
under despotio role will not have aconmnlated 
any considerable masses of capital, because pri- 
Tate property will not hare been a^ from 
arbitrary seizure, and cannot have been trans- 
mitted safely from generation to generation. 
Throughout the East, therefore, the capital 
which is seeking investment in mines, pluita- 
tioDB, factories, transportation companies, and 
BO forth, is Western capital, and is likely to be 
for at least another generation, or until Japan 
and China can reap the full benefit of the se- 
curity of capital nnder constitntional govern* 
ment. The Orient as a whole, and China in 
particular, will need for many years the con- 
tinuous investment of Western capital in great 
public works, such as roads, railroads, defenses 
against flood, drought, and pestilences, schools, 
universities, and a civil service which lives on 
salaries, and collects and expends honestiy a 
stable public revenue. As soon as the Republic 
of China can provide itself with a stable public 
revenue, it w^ come into the markets of the 
world for an indefinite series of large loans ; 
and all the Western peoples will be eager to 
share in the lending. Japan, too, will need for 
many yean large amounts of capital for the 
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forUieranoe of its gOTernmental and mdoBtrial 
ohangea. 

ThroDgh all the Oriental ooQatries the mass 
of the people maintun a lower standard of liv- 
ing than that of any civilized Western people^ 
whether European or American. This is partly 
a tnatter of olim&te and of density of popokr 
tion } bat it ia also a matter of tradition and 
custom. When the standard of living is close 
to the limits essential to the maintenance of 
health and bodily vigor, natural catastrophes 
like droughts, floods, earthquakes, and pesti- 
lences cause recurrent periods of immense hn- 
man misery, from which recovery is slow. The 
misery of these masses in turn seriously de- 
presses the courage or enterprise of the saffer* 
ing nation, and commerce, trade, and manii> 
factnring industries throughout the world, 
particularly in those Oriental countries where 
modem means of transportation and communi' 
cation have not been adequately developed. 
Hence, frequent interruptions of trade, and dis- 
orders both interior and exterior ; and hence, 
also, troublesome migrations. The chronic pov' 
erty of multitudinous Oriental peoples hinders 
the desired development of Western industries 
and commerce ; becaose the poverty-stricken 
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millions cannot afford to bay the Western 
goods. To prevent sach -widespread miseries 
and such chronic poverty would be to remove 
the cause of many of the violences which break 
out from time to time in Oriental commonities, 
and provoke or promote the intrusion of the 
stronger Western powers. Successful preven- 
tion would imply sound legislation^ efficient 
local administration, and the liberal expenditure 
oi money. Advocacy of such measures and 
help in executing them would promote peace 
and goodrwill. Here is a great field for West- 
em benevolence^ skilfully applying private ear 
dowments to public uses. 

Some of the worst dissensions between East* 
em and Western peoples have been caused in 
recent years by the dense ignorance and gross 
superstitions of Oriental populations. A good 
example of the contentions due to these causes 
is the Boxer insurrection in Chinaj against 
which several Western powers took arms — 
when their Legations were attacked — with 
success so far as subduing the insurrection and 
procuring huge indemnitieB from China wen^ 
but with deplorable effects on the disposition 
of tiie Chinese people toward Japan and all the 
Western powers that sent troops to Peking, 
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with the smgle exception of the United States. 
The only real care for ignorance and supersti- 
tion is oniTersal education, and that cure will 
take time. 

Although the causes of war tend to become 
commercial and industrial, two other world- 
wide causes of war remain which are liable to 
take effect at any time in both the East and 
the West The first is the fear of sudden in- 
Tasion by an orerwhelming force. This fear is 
as keenly felt in China and Japan as it ia in 
Germany, France, and England ; and there are 
no better defenses t^ainst it in the East than 
in the West. The neutralization of territory 
wbioh protects some of the small European nai- 
tiong, like Switzerland and Belgium, rests rather 
npon the mutual jealousy of the greater powers 
than on any established practice among the 
European peoples, or any trustworthy sense of 
^>ediency and justice. The nearest approach 
in the East to the practice of neutralizing tei> 
ritory is the respect paid by the larger European, 
powers to the Eastern possessions of smaller 
powers. Thus, England and France are respect- 
ing the Oriental possessions of The Netherlanda 
and of Portugal ; and all nations are now re* 
tpectxag the outlying poBsesaions of Japan. 
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Whether the Eastern possessioDS of Western 
powers will in the future be transferred from 
one nation to another as a consequence of the 
issne of European conflicts — as they haTO been 
in the past — is a problem for the future. The 
only hope in the East, as in the West, for re- 
lief from this terrible apprehension of invasion 
lies in the progress of international law, and in 
the spreading opinion among publicists that 
there are better ways than war to settle inter- 
national questions about territory, commercial 
intercourse, and soToreignty. This is a region in 
which all three divisions of the activities of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace 
are nearly concerned — Intercourse and Edu- 
cation, Economics, and International Law. 

The other apprehension which may at any 
time become the cause of war is the fear lest the 
supplies of food and raw material which come 
to a country over seas should be out off. Such 
iuBular countries as Qreat Britain and Japan are 
peculiarly snbject to this apprehension ; for either 
of them would be seriously distressed by even a 
short interruption of its supplies of food and raw 
material. Both these nations are therefore obliged 
to maintain navira more powerful than any likely 
to be brought against them. Hence the inunense 
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burdens of competitiTe naval anaamenta. A rem- 
edy for this appreheonon is> however, in aght. 
The doctrine that private property should be 
exempt from capture at sea, as it is ab^ady e^ 
empted from seizure without compensation on 
land, will, when adopted by a few nations which 
maintain strong navies, relieve the nations adopt- 
ing it from the dread lest their food supplies and 
the supply of raw materials for their manu£8ctiu> 
ing indnstries should be out off, and the export 
of their mannfactnred goods be made impossible 
or onsafe. To secure relief from this recurrent 
apprehension which prompts sach exorbitant 
expenditure on navies, it would not be neces- 
sary that all the nations of the world shonid 
adopt the doctrine of the exemption of private 
property at sea from capture. Five or eox of the 
stronger nations, adopting it and enforcing it 
against all comers, conld immediately secnre re- 
lief for themselves, and for any other nations 
that chose to join them in the adoption of the 
policy. The United States has advocated this 
doctrine for many years; but an effective adop- 
tion of it has been prevented by the reluctance 
of Great Britain to abandon the practice of seia- 
ing upon the ocean private property belonging 
to the subjects of her enemy. There are some 
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signs that Great Britain is approaclung the oon- 
elaeion that she has more to gain than to lose 
by the adoption of the policy of exemption. 

A. common reason for the a^^ssions of 
Western powers in Eastern countries has been 
their destre to possess or control ports in the 
East through which Western trade with the 
teeming Oriental populations could be safely 
condncted. Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
The Netherlands all possess some ports, and in 
China the first three povers exercise a strong 
control over other ports by means of treaties 
and leases forced upon China. Russia's keen 
desire for better porta in Eastern waters than 
she now possesses has been a leading motive 
in her Eastern policy for many years. The 
statesmen of Japan felt that it was absolutely 
necessary for her to possess the ports of the 
Korean peninsula. When once a nation gets 
possession of ports which originally and prop* 
eriy made part of another nation's territory, the 
possessing nation feels that it most defend them 
against all comers ; hence incessant preparations 
for war and eTer-increasing armaments. The 
peace of the world would be promoted if no 
nation, Occidental or Oriental, possessed or con- 
trolled a port on another nation's territory. 
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The peace of the world is also thieateoed 1^ 
the constant efforts of most of the trading 
nations to enlarge their territories, or *' spheres 
of inflaence," in remote parts of the irorld, 
whether sparsely or densely popniated. It seems 
to make little (Ufference whether these enlarge- 
meats are likely to be profitable or not; thej 
will be acquired at a venture. 

In Europe and America, the creation of new 
and large units of goremment went on actively 
daring the last half of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, and is still in progress by natural growth 
and new affiliations. Among political theorists 
doubts begin to be expressed about the expedi- 
ency of these very large units of national terri- 
tory and government. Evidence has been pro- 
duced that the smaller nations in Europe are 
more prosperous than the larger ; perhaps b^ 
cause they waste less on armies, navies, and arma- 
ments. There are those who think that China 
would be better off if Thibet, Mongolia, and 
Manchuria should be absorbed respectively by 
Great Britain, Russia, and Japan, leaving the 
eighteen province of China proper as a com- 
pact and manageable whole. These objections to 
ez^gerated size still remain in the region of 
q>ecalation and not of practice j and the desire 
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of trading nationa for more and alTrajs more 
tetritory remains a threateniDg sooirce of inter- 
national contests. 

Recent events, however, in both the Near and 
the Far East indicate clearly that the gorem- 
ment of la^e populations by an alien race is 
getting increasingly diffioolt, and may in time 
become impossible. The unrest in Lidia, the 
abdication of the Manchus in China, and the 
Balkan 'warall illustrate the fact that the govern* 
ment of lai^ populations by an alien authority 
is likely to be more and more resented and olti' 
mately reusted ; and that no amount of good vill 
and good vorks by an alien government will be 
able to overcome the oppontion of native races 
to such a government, just because it i$ alien. 
Because of the strength and vitality of this racial 
sentiment i^ainst alien government, it is likely 
that the task of governing and supervising la^ 
native populations from a distance by rulers, 
judges, and administrators of a very different 
race will prove to be increasingly troublesome 
and costly ; so that freedom of commerce and 
trade wiU come to be sought by other means. 

Against these formidable diEEtcalties, vhat 
forces could the Provisional Qovemment bring 
to bear to unify China, and oouBtroet a strong, 
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stable gOTemmeDt for the eighteen federated 
proTiDoes? These forces vere only sentiments ; 
but thej were just such sentiinents as have 
brought into being on other continents firm and 
endniiiig govemmenta. The first vas the senti- 
ment of Chinese nationality; the second was the 
ohjection to an alien government, that of the 
Manchus, which was only a sham goTemment ; 
and the third was the sentiment of common re- 
sistance to the ^^essions which the Western 
powers had been committing for a hundred and 
fifty years on Chbese soil. 

The sentiment of nationality is vast, vagne, 
and hard to define ; but the history of Europe 
and America is full of instances of its tremen- 
doas potency. It does not seem to need a com- 
mon langaage, or a pure race, or a smooth blend 
of somewhat difEerent races, or the same climate, 
or identity of the sources of livelihood. It is not 
Deceasarily based on similar histories, common 
traditions, or even the same religion. If we may 
jndge from European and American experience, 
the sentiment of nationaHly is based on similar 
social standards or needs, on common ideals, on 
like passions good and bad, on a love of inde- 
pendence and liberty, on a preference for a large, 
comprehensive governmental unit over a small 
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one, and on the desire to resiat common dan* 
gers, wrongs, or aggressions from vithoat. This 
last desire is very unifying the vorld over. Ex- 
perience of misgOTemment tends to unite the 
mt^ovemed, just as an earthquake, a destruc- 
tive storm, a confl^ration, or a flood always 
brings out in many of the sufferers a very prac- 
tical brotherliness. Such seem to be the sources 
of the present deTelopment among the Chinese 
of a potent sentiment of nationahly. 

When several races live side by side on the 
same soil and form a community, it often hap- 
pens that the ideals of one of these races domi- 
nate the development of all. This result has 
often been conspicuous in history, and is still 
exemplified in the present life of certain nations 
to which several diSereot racial elements have 
contributed without being blended. The most 
essential element in the modern idea of nation- 
ality is identity of ideals, and of customs which 
are the offspring of ideals. 

I have already mentioned in this report the 
growth in many regions of the world of the ob- 
jection to alien government as such. It appears 
on a small scale and a lai^e, in barbarous and 
semi-barbarous countries, and in countries which 
have long been civilized. It may be snccessfolly 
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represBed for long periods, thongh recognized. 
It iDA^ be long concealed by maltitades who feel 
it hotiy ; but it tends more and more through- 
out the world to break ont at hst, and win the 
day. 

The motive of resistance to foreign opprrasion 
works wonders toward the formation of new 
national units, as has been forcibly illustrated 
in Europe during the past year. All Ghioa has 
had sudi bitter e^erience of oppression and 
robbery on the part of Western nations, that 
she inevitably posBessea a strong unifying foroe 
in this common sense of unjust suffering. 

All the enterprising Occidental nations are 
interested in determining accurately what the 
desires and ambitions of the Japanese people 
really are. The Japanese have proved by their 
achievements during the past fortyrfive years 
that as a race they possess fine physical, mental, 
and moral qualities. They poasess in high de- 
gree intelligence, inventiveness, commercial and 
industrial enterprise, persistence, and the moral 
qualities which bring success in industries and 
commerce. They have learnt and pat into prac- 
tice all the Occidental methods of warfare on 
sea and land, and have proved that they can 
&ce in batt^not only the yellow races, but the 
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white. Are they then a dangerooB or a safe ad- 
dition to the vorld's group of national industrial 
and commerdal competitors? Is their demon* 
strated strength dangerous to the peace of the 
world and to the white race? To answer these 
queationa, it is indispensable to form a clear and 
jost idea of Japanese desires and ambitions. 

The Japanese are not a numerous people ; for 
they number less than one half the population 
of the United States. Theyare not a colonizing 
people. The Japanese Government has had 
great difi&culty in inducing Japanese to settle 
in Formosa, and at the present moment it has 
omilar difficulties in Korea and Manchuria. 
To be sure^ the climate of Formosa is too hot 
for the Japanese ; but that of Korea and Man- 
churia resembles that of Japan. They are com- 
mercially adventurous, and will travel far and 
wide as pedlers^ or in search of work and trade ; 
but they are not colonists. They are a homing 
people, like the French. They hare no more 
use for the Philippines than Americans have. 
If a Japanese trader makes money in a foreign 
country, he will take his family and his money 
back to Japan as soon as he can. They do not 
intermarry with women of any foreign race, 
affording tiius a strong contrast to the white 
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zace when id foreign parts. The inexpedient 
croflsiDg of unlike races will not be promoted 
hj them in any part of the world. 

The Japanese are not a warlike people, al- 
though within a few years they have waged two 
d^ensive wars, one with China and the other 
with Russia. They possess, indeed, admirable 
martial qualities, and make obedient, tough, 
and courageous soldiers in their country's sei- 
▼ice. Their fundamental motive in fighting, 
however, is not a natnral love of it, such as is 
exhibited, or nsed to be exhibited, by some Oceir 
dental peoples, but a simple, profound loyalty 
to their country, and to the authoritative repre- 
Bentatives of their country's power and will. In 
their intense patriotism pride, loyal^, and love 
are fused into a sentiment which completely 
dominates the private soldier, the officer, and 
the whole military and naval service. Still they 
are not an ^gressive, conquering people ; and 
they feel no motive for acqoiiing new territory, 
except near-by territory which they believe to 
be necessary to the security of theix island 
empire. 

The Japanese are accused, chiefly by Occi- 
dental army and navy men, of intending to 
" dominate the Pacific " ; but Japan has no such 
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intention. All Japanese statesmen and political 
philoaophers recognize iiie fact that Japan is, 
and always will be, unable to "dominate the 
Pacific." No one nation in the world could pos- 
sbly control the Pacific Ocean. For that pur- 
pose a combination of at least four powers hav- 
ing strong navies would be necessary. Five or 
aiz powers combined, such, for ezample, as 
Great Britain, Germany, France, the United 
States, Japan, and Busaia or Italy, could do it; 
and could at the same time dominate all the 
other oceans and seas. Such a group would 
possess ports and coaling stations on all the seas 
and oceans. It would be convenient, though not 
indispensable, if one strong South American 
government on the Atlantic Coast and one on 
tiie Pacific Coast joined the group. There are 
many who think a control of the oceans by 
Buch a combination would he desirable ; because 
it would tend to remove some of the apprehen- 
sions which cause war and preparation for war, 
and to check in their early stages ofEenses com- 
mitted or contemplated by one nation against 
another. 

All Japanese leaders are fully aware that it 
would be impossible for either Japan or the 
United States to send an army of a hundred 
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tiionaand men with their haggage, animala, 
stores, and mumtiona, across the Pacific Oceui 
in safety, although the fleet should be convoyed 
by scores of battleshipB and armored cruisers. 
The means of attack at night by almost invisible 
vessels on a wide-extended fleet in motaoa are 
qnite adequate to arrest or destroy any snoh 
expedition, if the attacking force were even tol- 
erably alert and vigorous. If by miracle such 
an army should efEect a landing on either shore, 
it could achieve nothing significant, unless the 
first e^»edition should be immediately followed 
by a second and a third. The scale of modem 
warfare between nations is too large for such 
remote expeditions, — no matter what the re* 
sources of the nation that should be rash enough 
to attempt them. 

Japan, being heavily burdened with debts in- 
curred in carrying on her wars with China and 
finsfiia and making internal improvements, could 
not borrow the money necessary in these days 
for waging aggressive war on a large scale at 
a distance, although she might fight success- 
fully on the defensive at or near home. That 
much she could doubtless do, as many other 
poor nations have done ; but her financial con- 
dition is such that she will be prevented from 
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eng^ng in offenuve war for at least a genera- 
tioD to come. Moreover, all the capital which 
Japanese merchants, manufacturers, and finan- 
ciers can possibly accnmnlate during the next 
thirty years, is u^ntly needed for the execution 
of public works and the expansion of industrial 
undertakings at home. The industrial and com- 
mercial interests of Japan require peace with all 
the other nations of the world. As Count T^ 
ranchi sfud to me at Seoul, " There is no interest 
of Japan which could possibly be promoted by 
war with the United States or any other nation ; 
and coQTersely, there is no interest of the United 
States which could possibly be promoted by war 
with Japan. " Such, as I have said before, was the 
opnion of every Japanese statesman and man 
of business with whom I talked in the summer 
of 1912; and many of these gentlemen said 
that they had never met any Japanese political 
or commercial leader who was not of that opin- 
ion. The entire commerce between Japan and 
the United States is for the mutual advantage 
of each country, and the Unite^States is Japan's 
best customer. War between the two countries 
is not to be thought of ; and to suppose that 
Japan would commit an act of aggresuon against 
the United States which would necessarily cause 
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var is iHlioIlj imreaBonable, fantastic, and focd- 
ish, — the product of a morbid and timorous 
im&gination. 

Japanese statesmen are not in favor of any 
ertensive migrations of Japanese people to other 
lands. They want Japanese emigrantsfrom their 
native islands to settle in neighboring Japanese 
territories. Thej hold that the Japanese home 
industries need all the labor the popnlation can 
furnish. Japanese economists greatly prefer to 
the planting of Japanese capital or labor in for- 
eign lands the recent methods of planting foreign 
capital in Japan. When an American corpora' 
tion^ which is conducting at home a successful 
industry, sells its patents and methods to a body 
of Japanese capitalists, and then takes a con- 
uderable portion of the stocks and bonds of the 
Japanese company, American capital finds a 
profitable investment, the Japanese laborers re- 
main at home, and the product of Japanese in- 
dustry is sold to advantage in the markets of 
the world. Japan wants foreign markets for its 
manufactured products. War, or any other ac- 
tion or event which interrupts commercial r^ 
lationa with ot^er countries is adverse to Japan- 
ese interests. 

The right state of mind of Americans towards 
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Japan is one of hearty good-^wiU and cordial 
admiration. Japan should receiTe every privi* 
I^e in the United States vhich the ^'most 
favored nation " posseBSBB ; and that ia all Japan 
wants from the United States, except the reapect 
due to its achieyements, and to the physical, 
iatellectnal, and moral qualities which have 
made these aehievements possihle. All classes 
in Japan, the uneducated as well as the educated, 
the poor as well as the rich, are senaitiTe abont 
b^i^ treated, or thought of, as if they were a 
backward, semi-civilized, untrustworthy people. 
They wish to he regarded as a worthy member 
of the family of civilized nations. 

Wars and preparations for war continne, bfr 
cause many of the causes of war in time part 
continae to ezist. The Occidental peoples have 
for se^ral centuries fought oftener and harder 
than the Oriental; and the Christianity which 
prevails among them has little, if any, tendency 
to prevent their fighting among themselves, 
sometimes with ferocity, or to prevent them 
from attaching non-Christian peoples, if they 
think it their interest to do so. The Eastern 
peoples. Far and Near, as has been already 
mentioned, will have some causes of their own 
for war; because in some important instances 
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neitho' their geographical limits nor their goir^ 
erDmental institutions are as yet settled. One 
Eastern people has recentlj aoquired the vhole 
of the Occidental art of war with its sabiddiaTy 
sdences, and other Eastran peoples are on the 
way to the same acquisition. War vill last until 
its causes are rooted out, and that extirpation 
will prove a slow and hard task. The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace is just enter- 
ing, thraefore, on labors which will last for gen- 
erations. Its reliance must be on the slow«oting 
forces of education, sanitation, and consenration, 
on the promotion of mutual acquaintance and 
advantageous commercial inteiconrse with the 
resultant good-will among nations, and on the 
steady, patient use of the civilizing i^^cieft 
which humane democracy and applied science 
have invented and set at work within tiie past 
hundred years. 

From the observations recorded in the above 
Report, certain inferences may be drawn con- 
cerning profitable expenditures for the promo* 
tion of international peace by the Division of 
Intercoorse and Education of the Carnegie En- 
dowment for International Peace. It may be 
safely inferred that action in any of the follovr- 
ing directions will bring nearer the coming of 
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peace: — (1) Create or sapport i^ncies compe- 
tent to reduce, relieve^ or prevent, so far as is 
each day possible, the wrongs, miseries, and 
illusionB which have caused, and are still eansing, 
wars. (2) Strengthen public opinion in favor of 
publicity in goTemmental and commercial trans- 
actions. (3) Suspect and probe all secrecies 
and hidings in the family, in industries, in legis- 
lation, and in administration. Oppressions and 
robberies are generally concocted in secret. It is 
one of the worst consequences of long^ontinaed 
and severe oppresdon, that the resistance to it 
and revolution must be nursed in secret. In- 
qnire^ bring light, and pnblish. (4) Cultivate 
in all nations trusteeship, public spirit, and the 
application of private money to public uses. 
(5) Create or foster, in addition to universal 
elementary education, permanent educational 
agencies such as libraries, hospitals, dispensa- 
ries, training'^bools for nurses, and technical 
and professional schools in countries which lack 
these instrumentalities. (6) Becognize frankly 
the present necessity of maintaining in all coun- 
tries armed forces for protective duty against 
aggression from without, or disintegration from 
within. (7) Strengthen international public 
<^inion in favor of an international naval force 
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to secure peace and order on the seas^ and s 
freedom that cannot be interrapted for water- 
borne commerce. (8) Foster those reli^ona 
sentiments and thoee economic, industrial, and 
political principles which manifestly tend to 
purify and stren^^en family life, and to secure 
liberty, domestio joys, public tranquillity, and 
the people's health, morality, and general well- 
being. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE GBBAT EUBOPEAN WAS — ITS OAUBBS^ 
BCOFH, ASD OBJECTS — WHAT GAINS VOB 
UABEIim CAN OOHE OUT OF IT* 

The American people without distmction of 
party are highly content with the action of their 
National Administration on all the grave prot^ 
lems presented to the GoTemment by the sudden 
outbreak of long-prepared war in Europe — a 
war which already inTolves five great states and 
two small ones. They heartily approve of the 
action of the Administration on mediation, neu' 
trality, aid to Americans in Europe, discour- 
agement of speculation in foods, and, with the 
exception of extreme proteotionists, admisdon 
to American registry of foreign-built ships; 
although the legislation on the last subject^ 
which has already pasaed Congress, is mani- 
festly inadequate. 

Our people cannot see that the war will nec- 
essarily be short, and they cannot imagine how 
it can last long. They realize that history gives 

1 A letter pn1)Uslied in the New Fori Tima of Septembor 3, 
1U4. 
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no example of Buoh a genera! interraption of 
trade and all other international intercoorse aa 
has already taken place, or of such a stoppi^e 
of the prodaction and distribntion of the neces- 
saries of life as this war threatens. Thej shud- 
der at the floods of human woe vhich are about 
to overwhelm Europe. 

Henoe, thinking Americans cannot help re* 
fleeting on the caoses of this monstrous outbreak 
of primitive saTageiy — part of them come down 
from the Beventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and part developed in the nineteenth — and 
wondering what good for mankind, if any, can 
possibly come oat of the present oataolysm. 

The whole people of the United States, 
withoat r^ard to racial origin, are of one mind 
in hoping that mankind may gain out of this 
prodigious physical combat, which oses for pur- 
poses of destruction and death all the new forces 
of nineteenth-century applied science, some new 
liberties and new securities in the pursuit of 
happiness ; but at this moment they can cherish 
only a remote hope of sach an issue. The mili- 
tary force which Austria-Hungary and Germany 
are now using on a prodigious scale, and with 
long-studied skill, can only be met by similar 
military force^ and this resisting force is samr 
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moned more slowly tli&ii that of Anatria-Hiuf 
gary and Gtermanj; although the ultimate 
battalions will be heavier. In this portentooB 
physical contest the American people have do 
part ; their geographical position, their historical 
development, and their political ideals combine 
to make them for the present mere spectators; 
although their interests — commercial, indos- 
trial, and political — ^ are deeply involved. For 
the moment, the best thing our Government can 
do is to utilize all existing neutrality rights, 
and, if possible, to strengthen or develop those 
rights; for out of this war ought to come more 
neutral states in Europe, and greater secority 
for neutralized territory. 

The chances of getting some gains for man- 
kind out of this gigantic straggle will he some- 
what increased if the American people, and all 
other neutral peoples, arrive through public 
disonsfflon at some clear understanding of the 
causes and die possible and desirable issues of 
the war, and the sooner this public discussion 
begins, and l^e more thoroughly it is pursued, 
the sounder will probably be the tendencies of 
public sentiment outside of the contending 
nations, and the conclusions which the peace 
negotiations wUl ultimately reach. 
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When one b^ins, hoveTer, to reflect on the 
probable caoBOs of the sudden lapse of the moBt 
omlized parts of Europe into worse than primi- 
tire savagery, he comes at once on two old and 
widespread evils in Europe from which America 
has been exempt for at least one hundred and 
fifty years. The first is secret diplomacy with 
power to make issueB and determine events, and 
the second is autociatio national executives who 
con swing the whole physical force of the na- 
tion to this side or that without consulting the 
people or their representatives. 

The actual catastrophe proves that secret ne- 
gotiations, like those habitually conducted on 
behalf of the ** Concert of Kurope," and alliances 
between selected nations, the terms of which are 
secret or, at any rate, not publicly stated, can- 
not avert in the long ran outrageous war, but 
can only produce postponements of war, or short 
truces. Free institntionB, like those of the United 
States, take the public into confidence, because 
all important movements of the Government 
must rest on popular desires, needs, and voli- 
tions. Autocratic institutions have no such ne- 
cessity for pubUcity. This Government secrecy 
as to motives, plans, and purposes mnst often 
be maintained by disregarding truth, fair deal- 
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ing, and honorable obligationB, in order tbat, 
Then the appeal to force comes, one Oorern- 
ment may secure the advant^;e of taking the 
other by surprise. Duplicity during peace and 
the breaking of treaties during irar come to be 
r^;arded as obvious military necessities. 

The second great evil, under which certain 
large nations of Europe — notably Bussia, Ger- 
many, and Austria-Hongary — have long suf- 
fered and stall suffer, is the permanent na^ 
tional fflcecutiTe, independent of popular contxol 
tlirough representative bodies, holding strong 
-rievs about rights of birth and religious sanc- 
iions of its authority, and really controlling the 
national forces through some small council and 
a strong bureaucracy. So long as executives of 
this sort endure, so long will civilization be 
liable to such explosions as have taken place 
this August, though not always on so vast a 
scale. 

Americans now see these thin^ more clearly 
than European lovers of Hberty, because Ameri' 
cans are detached from the actual conflicts by 
the Atlantic, and because Americans have had 
no real contact with the feudal or the imperial 
system for nearly three hundred years. Pilgrim 
and Furitan^ Covenanter and Quaker, Luthraan 
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and Gatiiolie alike left the feudal system and 
aatocratic goTernment behind them when they 
crossed the Atlantic. Americans, therefore, can- 
not help hoping that two results of the present 
war will be : (1) The abolition of secret diplo- 
macy and secret understandings, and the sub- 
stitation therefor of treaties publicly discussed 
and sanctioned, and (2) the creation of national 
ezecutiTra — emperors, sultans, kings, or prem- 
deots — which cannot use the national forces 
in fight until a thoroughly informed national 
assembly, acting with deliberation, has i^reed 
to that use. 

The American student of history since the 
middle of the seventeenth centory sees clearly 
two strong though apparently opposite ten- 
dencies in Europe : First, the tendency to the 
creation and maintenance of small states such 
as those which the Peace of Westphalia (1648) 
recognized and for two centuries secured in a 
fairly independent existence, and, secondly, a 
tendency from the middle of the nineteenth 
century toward larger national units, created by 
combining sereral kindred states under one ex- 
ecutive. This second tendency was illustrated 
strongly in the case of both Germany and Italy, 
although the Prussian domination in Germany 
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has no parallel in Italy. Somewhat earlier in 
the nineteenth century the doctrine of the neu- 
tralization of the territories of small states was 
estahlished as firmly as solemn treaties could 
do it. The lai^er national units had a more or 
less federative quality, the components yielding 
some of theii functions to a central power, but 
retaining numerous independent functions. This 
tendency to limited unification is one which 
Americans ea^y understand and appreciate. 
We believe in the federative principle, and most 
therefore hope that out of the present European 
horror will come a new development of that prin- 
ciple, and new security for small states which are 
capable of guaranteeing to their citizens " life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness " — a secu- 
rity which no citizen of any Earopean country 
seems to-day to possess. 

Some of tiie underlying causes of the horri- 
ble catastrophe the American people are now 
watching from afar are commercial and eco" 
nomic. Imperial Germany's desire for colonies 
in other continents — such as Great Sntain 
and France secured earlier as a result of keen 
commercial ambitions — is intense. Prussia's 
seizure of Schleswig in 1864r-65 had the com- 
mercial motive ; and it is with visions of ports 
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on the North Sea that GermaDj joatifies her 
present occupation of Belginm. Tlie Russians 
hare for generationB desired to extend their 
national territoiy southward to the ^gean and 
tiie Bosphoms, and eastward to good harbors 
on the Pacific. Lately they pushed into Mon- 
golia and Manchuria, bat were resisted snccess- 
fully by Japan. Austria-Hungary has long been 
seeking ports on the Adriatic, and lately seized 
without warrant Herzegovina and Bosnia to 
promote her approach toward the iElgean, and 
is now trying to seize Serbia with the same ends 
in view. With similar motives Italy lately de- 
scended on Tripoli, without any excuse except 
this intense desire for colonies — profitable or 
unprofitable. On the othw hand, the American 
people, looking to the fnture as well as to the 
past, object to acquisitions of new territory by 
force of arms; and since the twentieth centnry 
opened they have twice iUosttated in their 
own practice — first in Cuba, and then in Mex- 
ico — this democratic objection. They believe 
that extensions of national territory ^ould be 
brought about only with the indubitable con- 
sent of the majority of the people most nearly 
concerned. They also believe that commerce 
should always be a means of promoting good- 
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Trin, and not ill-will, among men, and tbat all 
legitimate and useful extensions of the com- 
meroe of a manufacturing and commercial na- 
tion maj be procured through the policy of the 
^open door" — which means nothing more 
than that all nations should be allowed to com- 
pete on equal terms for the trade of any foreign 
people, whether backward or adTaaced in civil- 
ization. Kg American Administration has ac- 
cepted a " concession " of land in China. They 
also beheve that peaceable extensioaB of terri- 
tory and trade will aSord adequate relief from 
the economic pressure on a population too large 
for the territory it oocnpies, and that there is 
no need of forcible seizure of territory to secure 
relief. It is inevitable, therefore, that the Amer- 
ican people shoold hope that one outcome of 
the present war should be — no enlargement 
of a national territory by force or without the 
free consent of the population to be annexed, 
and no colonization except by peaceable com- 
mercial and industrial methods. 

One of the most interesting and far-reaching 
effects of the present outbreak of savagery is 
likely to be the conviction it carnes to the 
minds of thinking people that the whole pro- 
cess of competitive armaments, the enlistment 
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of tiie entiTe male popnlation in national armies, 
and the incessant planning of campaigns ^[ainst 
neighbors, is not a truatworthy method for pre- 
serving peace. It now appears that the militarj 
preparations of the last fifty years in Europe 
hare resnlted in the most terrific war of all 
time, and that a fierce ultimate outbreak is the 
only probable result of the system. For the 
future of civilization this is a lesson of high 
value. It teaches that if modem civilization is 
to be preserved, national executives — whether 
imperial or republican — must not have at their 
diqwsal immense armaments and drilled armies 
held ready in the leash; that armaments must 
be limited, an international supreme court estab- 
lislfed, national armies changed to the Swiss 
form, and an international force adequate to 
deal with any nation that may suddenly become 
lawless agreed upon by treaty and held always 
in readiness. The occasional use of force will 
oontinue to be necessary even in the civilized 
world ; bat it must be made not an aggressive, 
bat a protectsve, force, and used as such — just 
as protective force has to be used sometimes in 
families, schools, cities, and commonwealths. 

At present, Americans do not close their eyes 
to the plain fact that the brute force which Ger* 
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many and Aostria-Httngary are now nsing can 
only be overcome by brate force of the same 
sort in larger measure. It is only when negotia- 
tions for peace begin that the great lesson of 
the futility of huge preparations for fighting to 
preserve peace can be given effect. Is it too mnch 
to expect that the whole civilized world will take 
to heart the lessons of this terrible catastrophe, 
and cooperate to prevent the recurrence of snch 
losses and woes ? Should Germany and Austria- 
Hungary BQOceed in their present undertake 
ings, the civilized nations would be obliged to 
butr oontiniiouBly, and to an ever-increasing 
amonnt, the burdens of great armaments, and 
would live in constant fear of sadden invasion, 
now here, now there —a terrible fear, against 
which neither treaties nor professions of peace- 
able intentions wotdd offer the least security. 

It must be admitted, however, that the whole 
military organization, which has long been com- 
pobory on the nations of continental Europe, 
is inconsistent in the highest degree with Amer- 
ican ideals of individual liberty and social prog- 
ress. Democracies can fight with ardor, and 
sometimes with snocess, when the whole people 
is moved by a common sentiment or passion ; 
but the stroctuie and discipline of a modem 
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axmj like that of Germany, Anstria-HiiDgary, 
or Bnasia has a despotic or antocratio quality 
which is inconsisteDt vith the fandamental 
prinoipleB of democratic society. To make war 
in countries like France, Great Britain, and the 
United States Teqaires the widespread, simnl- 
taneona stirring of the passions of the people 
on behalf of their own ideals. This stirring re- 
quires publicity before and after the declaration 
of wax and public diacossion; and the delays 
which discussion causes are securities for peace. 
Out of the present stru^le should come a 
check on militarism — a strong revulsion against 
the use of force as means of settling intern^' 
tional disputes. 

It must also be admitted that it is imporaible 
for the American people to sympathize with the 
tone of the imperial and royal addrmaes which^ 
in sommoning the people to war, nse such 
phrases as " My monarchy," " My loyal peo- 
ple," or *' My loyal subjects " ; for there is im- 
plied in such phrases a dynastic or personal 
ownership of peoples which shocks the average 
American. AmericansineTitably think that the 
right way for a ruler to begin an exhortation 
to the people he rules is President Wilson's 
way — ** My fellow countrymen." 
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It (ollowa from the very existeace of these 
Amerioan mstiacts and hopes that, although the 
people of the United States mean to HiHintain 
fitithfally a 1^^ neutrality, they are not, and 
cannot be, neutral oi indifferent as to the ulti- 
mate outcome of this titanic stm^le. It already 
seems to them that England, France, and Rus' 
aia are fighting for freedom and civilization. It 
does not follow that thinking Americans will 
fo^et the immense services which Gernuuiy 
has rendered to civilization daring the last hna- 
dred years, or desire that her power to serve 
letten, science, art, and education should be in 
the least abridged in the outcome of this war, 
upon which she has entered so rashly and self* 
ishly, and in so barbarous a spirit. Host edn- 
oated Americans hope and believe that by de- 
feating the Q«rman barbarousnesH the Allies 
will only promote the noble German civilization. 

The presence of Bussia in the combination 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary seems 
to the average American an abnormal phenom- 
enon ; because Bussia is itself a military mon- 
archy with marked territorial ambitions; and 
its civilization is at a more elementary stage 
than that of France or England ; but he resists 
present apprehension on this score by recalling 
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that RiiBsia submitted to the "CoDoert of Ko- 
rope " vhen her Tictoiions armies irere vithin 
serenteen miles of Constantinople, that she 
emancipated her serfs, proposed the Hague 
Conferences, initiated the '' Bouma," and has 
lately offered — perhaps as war measures only 
— autonomy to her Poles and equal rights of 
latizenahip to her Jevs. He also cannot help 
believing that a nation which has produced sooh 
a literature as Russia has produced daring the 
last fifty years most hold within its multitudi- 
nous population a large minority which is seeth- 
ing with high aspirations and a fine idealism. 

For the clarification of the public mind on 
the issues iuTolved, it is important that the 
limits of American neutrahty should be dis- 
cussed and understood. The action of the GoT^ 
emment must be neutral in the best sense ; but 
American sympathies and hopes cannot possi- 
bly be neutral; for the whole history and pres- 
ent state of American liberty forbids. For the 
present, thinking Americans can only try to 
appreciate the scope and real issues of this 
formidable convulsion, and so be ready to seize 
every opportunity that may present itself to 
further the cause of human freedom, and of 
peace at last. 
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TBUB HATIOKAI. OBEATHEBS — ABB ITS VOCS- 
DATION8 IHFEBIAIilSH OB DBMOCBAOT, FIGHT- 
tSa POWER OB BOLBMN PUSUO OOHPAOIS?* 

Thbrb is nothing new in the obsession of the 
principal Earopean nations that, in order to be 
great and successful in the world as it is, they 
must possess military power available for instant 
agression on weak nations, as well as for et 
fective defence ^^ainst strong ones. 

When Sir Francis Bacon wrote his essay on 
'< The Trae Greatness of Kingdoms and Estates," 
he remarked that forts, arsenals, goodly races 
of horses, armaments, and the like would all be 
useless '' except the breed and disposition of the 
people be stout and warlike." He denied that 
money is the sinews of war, giving preference 
to the unews of men's arms, and quoted Solon's 
remark to Croesus, " Sir, if any other come that 
hath better iron than yon, he will be master of 
all this gold " — a truly Bismarckian proposi* 
tion. Indeed, Sir Francis Bacon says explicitly 

< A letter pnbliahed in the New York Tma tit Sept 22. 
1911. 
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that ^'Uid principal point of greatness in anj 
state is to have a race of military men." 

Goethe, reflecting on the wretchedness of the 
German people as a whole, found no comfort 
in the Carman genins for science, literature, and 
art, or only a miserahle comfort vhich " does not 
make up for the proud conBciousness of belong- 
ing to a nation strong, respected, and feared." 
Because Oennany in his time vas weak in the 
military sense, he could write ; " I have often 
felt a bitter grief at the thought of the German 
people, which is so noble individually, and so 
wretched as a whole "; and he longed for the daj 
when the national spirit, kept alive and hopeful, 
should be " ready to rise in all its might, when 
the day of gloij dawns." 

" The day of glory " was to be the day of 
military power. Carlyle said of Germany and 
Prance in November, 1870, ''that noble, par 
tient, deep, pious, and solid Germany should 
be at length welded into a nation, and become 
Queen of the Continent, instead of vaporing, 
TUnglorions, gesticulating, quarrelsome, rest- 
less, and oversensitive France, seems to me the 
hopefullest public fact that has occurred in my 
time." How did Germany attain to this posi- 
tion of " Queen of Ihe Continent " ? By create 
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ing and maintaining, irith utmost intelligence 
and skill, the stroDgest army in Europe — an 
army, vhioh, within six yean, had been used 
successfully i^^ainst Denmark, Austria, and 
France. Germany became " Queen " by virtue 
of her military powOT. 

In the same paper, Carlyle said of the French 
Berolution, of which he was himself the great 
portrayer, " I often call that a celestial infernal 
phenomenon, the most memorable in our world 
for a thousand years; on the whole, a tran- 
scendent revolt against the devil and his works 
(since shams are all and sundry of the devil, 
and poisonous and unendurable to man)." Now, 
the French Bevolution was an extraordinary 
outbreak of passionate feeling and physical vio- 
lence on the part of the French nation, both at 
home and abroad ; and it led on to the Napo* 
leonio wars, which were tremendous physical 
stru^Ies for mastery in Europe. 

In a recent public statement two leading 
philosophical writers of modem Germany, Pro- 
fessors Eucken and Haeokel, denounce the 
** brutal national ^^ism" of England, which, 
they say, "recognizes no rights on the part of 
others, and, unconcerned about morality or un- 
morality, pursues only its own advantage *'; and 
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they attribate to England the purpose to hinder 
at any cost the further growth of German 
greatnefUL Bat what are the elements of that 
Gfiiman greatness which England is determined 
to arrest by joining France and Bossia in war 
against Germany and Austria-Hungary? The 
three elements of recent German greatness are 
the extension of her territory — contiguous 
territories in Europe and in other contiDenti 
colonial possessions; the enlargement of Ger* 
man commerce and wealth ; and to these ends 
the firm establishment of her military suprem- 
acy in Europe. These are the ideas on the true 
greatness of nations which have prevailed in 
the ruling oligarchy of Germany for at least 
sixty years, and now seem to have been ac- 
cepted, or acquiesced in, by the whole German 
people. In this view, the foundation of national 
greatness is fighting power. 

This conception of national greatness has 
prevailed at many different epochs, — Macedo- 
nian, Boman, Saracen, Spanish, English, and 
French, — and, indeed, has appeared from time 
to time in almost all the nations and tribes of 
the earth ; but the civilized world is now look- 
ing for better foundations of national greatness 
than force and fighting. 
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The partial sueoesaes of democracy in Ei^ 
rope have mach increased the evilB of war. Sir 
B^ncis BacoD looked for a fighting class ; un- 
der the leadal sjatem when a haron went to 
war he took with him his vaBsals, or that por- 
tion of them that could be spared from the 
fields at home. Universal conscription is a mod- 
em invention, the horrors of which, as now 
exhibited in Bossia, Germany, AostriarHai^ 
gaiy, and France, much exceed those of earlier 
martial methods. There has never been such an 
interruption of agricultural and industrial pro- 
duction, or such a rending of family ties in con- 
sequence of war as is now taking place in the 
greater part of Europe. Moreover, mankind has 
never before had the use o£ such destructiTe 
implements as the machine gun, the torpedo, 
and the dynamite bomb. The progress of sci- 
ence has much increased the potential destruo- 
tiveness of warfare. 

Thinking people in all the civilized countries 
are asking themselves what the fundamental 
trouble with civilization is, and where to look 
for means of escape from the present intolerable 
conditions. Christianity in nineteen centuries 
has afforded no relief. The BO-called mitigations 
of var are comparatively triviaL The recent 
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Balkan vara weie as f erocions aa those of Alex- 
ander. The German aviators drop aimless bombs 
at night into cities occupied chiefly by non- 
combatants. The North Sea is strewn with float- 
ing mines which may destroy fishing, freight, 
or passenger vessels of any nation, neutral or 
belligerent, which have business on that sea. 
The ruthless destruction of the Louvain Library 
by German soldiers reminds people who have 
read histoiy that the destroyers of the Alexan- 
dria Library have ever since been called fanat- 
ics and barbarians. The German army tries to 
compel unfortified Belgian cities and towns to 
pay huge ransoms to save themselves from de- 
struction — a method which the Barbary States, 
indeed, were accustomed to use against theix 
Christian neighbors, but which has long been 
held to be appropriate only for brigands and 
pirates — Greek, Sicilian, Syrian, or Chinese. 

How can it be that the Government of a civ 
ilized state commits, or permits in its agents, 
such barbarities? The fundamental reason seems 
to be that most of the European nations still 
believe that national greatness depends on the 
possession and brutal use of force, and is to be 
maintained and magnified only by military and 
naval power. 
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In North America there are two large com- 
muiities — heretofore inspired chiefly bj ideals 
of English origin — which have never main* 
tained conscripted armies, and have never forti- 
fied against each other their long frontier — 
Canada and the United States. Both may bailj 
be oalled great peoples even now ; and both give 
ample promise for the f ature. Neither of these 
peoples lacks the " stoat and warlike " quahty 
of which Sir Francis Bacon spoke ; both have 
often exhibited it. The United States sufEered 
for four years from a civil war, characterized 
by determined fighting in indecisive battles, in 
which the losses, in proportion to the number 
oi men engaged, were often much heavier than 
any thus far reported from the present battle- 
fields in Belgiamand France. There being, then, 
no laok of martial spirit in these two peoples, 
it is an instructive phenomenon that power to 
conquer is not their ideal of national greatness. 
Much the same thing may be said of some other 
self-governing constituents of the British Em- 
pre, suoh as Australia, New Zealand, and South 
Africa. They, too, have a better ideal of na- 
tional greatness than that of mihtary suprem- 
acy. 

What are the real ambitions and hopes of the 
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people of the United States and the people of 
Canada in r^ard to their own fntuie? Their 
ezpectations of greatness certainly are not hased 
on any conception of invincible military force, 
or desire for the physical means o£ enforcing 
their own will on their neighbors. Th^ both 
believe in the free commonwealth, administered 
jostiy, and with the pnrpose of Beooring for 
each individual all the freedom he can exercise 
without injury to his neighbors and the colle&- 
tive well-being. They desire for themselves, each 
for itself, a strong government, equipped to 
perform its functions with dignity, certainty, 
and efficiency ; but they wish to have that gov 
emment under the control of the deliberate pub- 
lic opinion of free citizens, and not under the 
control of any Prsotorian Guard, Oligarchic 
Council, or General Staff, and they insist that 
die civil authority should always control such 
military and police forces as it may be necessary 
to maintain for protective purposes. 

They believe that the chief object of govern' 
ment should be the promotion of the public wel- 
fare by legislative and administrative means ; 
that the processes of government should be open 
and visible, and their results be incessantly pub- 
lished for approval or disapproval. They believe 
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tiiat a nation becomes great throagh indnBtrial 
prodaotiTeness and the reaalting internal and 
external oonunerce, through the gradual in- 
crease of comfort and general well-being in tibe 
population, and through the advancement of 
science, letters, and art. They believe that edu- 
cation, free intercourse with other nations, and 
religions enthusiasm and toleration are means 
of national greatness, and that in the develop- 
ment and use of these means force has no place. 
Thej attribate national greatness in others, aa 
veil as in themselves, not to the possession of 
military force, but to the advance of the people 
in freedom, industry, righteousness, and good- 
will. 

They bdieve that the ideals of fighting power 
and domination should be replaced by the ideals 
of peaceful competition in production and trade, 
of generous rivalry in ednoalion, scientific dis- 
covery, aud the fine arts, of cooperation for 
mutual benefit among nations different in size, 
natural abilities, and material resources, and of 
federation among nations associated geograph- 
ically or historically, or united in the pursuit 
of some common ends and in the cherishing of 
like hopes and aspirations. They think that the 
peace ci the world can be best promoted by sol- 
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emn pubUc compacts between peoples — not 
princes or cabinets — compacts made to be kept, 
strengthened by matual serrices and good of- 
fices, and watched over by a permanent inters 
national judicial tribunal authorized to caU on 
Uie affiliated nations for whatever force maybe 
necessary to indace obedience to its decrees. 

Will not the civilized world learn from this 
horrible European war — the legitimate result 
of the policies of Bismarck and his associates 
and disciples — that these democratic ideals con- 
stitute the rational substitute for the imperial' 
istic ideal of fighting force as the foundation of 
national greatness? The new ideals will still 
need the protection and support, both within 
and without each natdon, of a restrained public 
force, acting under law, national and interna* 
tional, just as a sane mind needs as its agent a 
sound and strong body. Health and vigor will 
contanue to be the saf ^foards of morality, jus- 
tice and mercy, , 
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80HB OBOUITDB FOB AUBBIOAH 8T1IFATH7 WITH 
MODERN OEBMAmr — ^ WHT AUEBIOAK OPIN- 
ION FAVOBS THB A.MJXB IN THS OEEAT WAB 
— THE HOST FAVOBABLB IBSDE OF THB WAB^ 

The numerous pamphlets which German 'writ* 
ei8 are now distribntiDg in the United States, 
and the many letters about the European war 
which Americans are now receiving from Ger- 
man and German-American friends, are con- 
vincing thoughtful people in this country that 
American public opinion has some weight with 
the German Government and people, or, at least, 
some interest for them ; hut that the reasons 
which determine American sympathy with the 
Allies, rather than with Germany and Austria- 
Hungary, are not understood in Germany, and 
are not always appreciated by persons of Ger- 
man birth who have lived long in the United 
States. 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose that 
Americans feel any hostility or jealousy toward 

^ Alettot publiabed in the iVno YorkTmet of October 2, 
1U4 
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Oennany, or ful to recognize die immense ol^ 
HgatioDS nnder which she has placed all the rest 
<rf the world ; althoo^ thej now feel that the 
German nation has been going wrong in theo- 
retical and practical politics for more than a 
hundred years, and is to-day reaping the eonse- 
qnences of her own wiong^thinking and wrongs- 
doing. 

There are many important matters ooneeni' 
ing which American sympathy is strongly with 
Germany: (1) The unification of Gtermany, 
which Bismarck and his co-workeis accom- 
plished, natorally commended itself to Ameri- 
oans, whose own country is a firm federation of 
many more or less different States, containing- 
more or less different peoples. While moat 
Americans did not approve Bismarck's methods 
and means, they cordially approved his accom- 
plishment of German unification. (2) Americana 
have felt unqualified admiration for the com- 
mercial and financial growth of Germany daring 
the past forty years, beliering it to be primarily 
the fruit of well-directed industry and enters 
prise. (3) All educated Americans feel strong 
gfratitnde to the German nation for its extraor- 
dinary achievements in letters, science, and edu- 
cation within the last hundred yeus. Jealousy 
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of G^noftoy in theBe matters is abBolntely foi> 
^gn to AmOTioan thought, and that any external 
power or influence shoal^ undertake to restrict 
or impair Grerman progress in these respects 
would seem to all Americans intolerable, and, 
indeed, incredible. (4) AJl Americans who have 
had any erperienoe in governmental or educa- 
tional administration recognize the &ct that 
Qerman administration — both in peace and in 
war — is the most efficient in the world; and 
lor that efficiency they feel nothing but respeot 
and admiration, unlera the ef&ciency requires an 
inexpedient suppression or restriction of indi- 
Tidoal liberty. (5) Americans sympathize with 
a unanimous popular sentiment in favor of a war 
which the people believe to be essenlaal to the 
greatness, and even the safety, of their country 
— a sentiment which prompts to family and 
property sacrifices veiy distressing at the mth 
moot, and irremediable in the future ; and they 
believe that the German people are inspired to- 
day by just such an overwhelming sentiment. 
How is it, then, that, with all these strong 
American feelings tending to make them sym- 
pathize with the German people in good times 
or had, in peace or in war, the whole weight of 
American opinion is on the side of the Allies 
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in the present war? The reasonsaretobe found, 
of coarse, in the political and social histoiy of 
the American people, and in its govemmental 
philosophy and practice to-day. These reasons 
have come out of the past, and are entrenched 
in all the present ideals and practices of the 
American Commonwealth. They inevitably lead 
Americans to object strongly and irrevocably 
to certain Grerman national practices of great 
moment, practices which are outgrowths of 
FroBsian theories and experiences that have 
come to prevail in Germany during the past 
hundred years. In the hope that American pub- 
lic opinion abont the European war may be a 
little better naderstood abroad, it seems wordt 
while to enumerate those German practices 
which do not conform to American standards 
in the conduct of public affairs : — 

(1) Americans object to the committfd of a 
nation to grave measures of foreign policy by 
a permanent executive — czar, kaiser, or king 
• — advised in secret by professional diplomatista 
who consider themselves the personal represen- 
tatives of their respective sovereigns. The 
American people have no permanent executive, 
and the profession of diplomacy hardly exists 
among them. In the conduct of their national 
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affairs they utterly distnut secrecy, and are 
accoBtomed to demand and secure Uie atmost 
, publicity. 

(2) They object to placing in any ruler's 
hands the power to order mobilization or de- 
clare Tar in advance of deliberate consultation 
with a representative assembly, and of coopers^ 
tire action thereby. The &ct t^t German 
mobilization was ordered three days in advance 
of the meeting of the Beichstag confounds all 
American ideas and practices about the rights 
of the people and the proper limits of the ez- 
ecntave authority. 

(3) The secrecy of European diplomatb ior 
terconrse and of international understandings 
and terms of alliance in Europe is in the view 
of ordinary Americans not only inexpedient^ 
but dangerous and unjustifiable. Under the 
Constitution of the United States no treaty no* 
gotiated by the President and his Cabinet is 
valid until it has been publicly discussed and 
ratified by the Senate. During this discussion 
the people can make their voice heard through 
the press^ the tel^iaph, and the telephone. 

(4) The reliance on military force as the 
foundation of true national greatness seems to 
thinking Americans erroneous, and in the long 
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nin degiacliag to a Chmtian oataon. They con* 
ceive that the United States may fairly be called 
a great nation ; but that its greatneaa ia due to 
iotellectnal aud moral forces acting thtoogh 
adequate material f orcea, and expteeaad in edu- 
cation, public health and ordw, agrioulture, 
manufactariog, and commerce, and the resnlt- 
^g general well-being of the people. It has 
never in all its history oi^anized what could be 
called a standing or a conscripted army } and> 
until twenty years ago, its navy was vety small, 
considering tixe length of its seaooasts. There 
is nothing in the history of the American peo 
pie to make diem believe that the trae greatness 
of nations depends on military power. 

(5) They object to the extension of national 
territory by force, contrary to the wishes of 
the population concerned. This objection ia 
the inevitable result of democratic in^tutions; 
and the American people have been faithful 
to thia democratic opinion under circamstances 
of considerable difhcnlty — as, for example, in 
, withdrawing from Cuba, the rich island which 
had been occupied by American troops during 
the short war with Spain (1898), and in the 
refusing to intervene by force in Mexico for 
the protection of American investors, when 
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that oontignons conntry was distntcted by fao- 
tional fighting. This objection applies to long^ 
past acts of the German Oovemment, as irell 
as to its proceedings in the present war — as^ 
for example, to the taking of Schleswig-Holstein 
and Alsace-Lorraine, as well as to the projected 
annexation of Belgiom. 

(6) AmerieauB object strennonsljto the vio- 
lation of treaties between nations on the alle- 
gation of military necessity, or for any other 
reason whaterer. They believe that the prog* 
resB of civilization will depend in future on the 
general acceptance of the sanctity of contracts 
or solemn agreements between nations, and on 
the development by common consent of intw 
national law. The neutralization treaties, the 
arbitration treaties, the Hague Conferences, 
and some of the serioos attempts at mediation, 
alt^ou^ none of them go far enough, and 
many of them have been mdely violated on 
occasion, illastrate a strong tendency in the 
civilized parts of the world to prevent inter- 
national wars by means of agreements deliber- 
ately made in time of peace. The United States 
has proposed and made more of these agree- 
ments than any other power, has adhered to 
them, and profited by them. Under one such 
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agreement, made nearly a hundred years ago, 
Canada and the United States have avoided 
forts and armaments against each other, al- 
though they have had aerioos differences of 
opinion and clashes of interests, and the fron- 
tier is three thousand miles long and for the 
most part without natural barriers. Cherishing 
the hope that the peace (i£ Europe and the 
rights of its peoples may be secured through 
solenin compacts (which should include Uie 
establishment of a permanent international 
judicial tribunal, supported by an international 
force), Americans see, in the treatment by the 
German Gbvemment of the Belgium neutral- 
ization treaty as nothiog but a piece of paper 
which m^ht be torn up on the ground of mili- 
tary necessity, evidence of the adoption by 
Germany of a retrograde policy of the most 
alarming sort. That single act on the part of 
Germany — tiie violation of the nentral terri- 
tory of Belgium — would have determined 
American opinion in favor of the Allies, if it 
had stood alone by itself — the reason being 
that American hopes for the peace and order 
of the world are based on the sanctity of 
treaties. 

(7) American public opinion, however, has 
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been greatly shocked in other ways by the 
Crennaa conduct of the war. The American 
oommon people eee no justification for the 
dropping of bombs, to vhich no specific aim 
can be given, into cities and to'wna chiefly in- 
habited by noD-combatants, the burning or 
bloTring up of lai^e portioDB of unfortified 
tovns and cities, the destruction of precion* 
monuments and treasuries of art, the strewing 
of floating mines through the North Sea, the 
reacting of ransoms from cities and toTrns 
under threat of destroying them, and the hold- 
ing of unarmed citizens as hostages for the 
peaceable behavior of a large population under 
threat of summary execution of the hostages 
in case of any disorder. AU these seem to 
Americans unneceBsary, inexpedient, and un- 
justifiable methods of warfare, sure to breed 
hatred and contempt toward the nation that 
uses them, and therefore to make it difficult for 
future generations to maintain peace and order 
in Europe. They cannot help imagining the 
losses civilization would suffer if the Bussiana 
should ever carry into Western Europe the 
kind of war which the Germans are now w^ 
ing in Belgium and France. They have sup* 
posed that war was to be waged in this century 
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only against public armed fozcM and th«r 
supplies and Bbelters. 

These opinions and prepossessions on the 
part of the American people have obviously 
grown oat of the ideals which tiie early English 
colonists carried with them to the American 
wilderness in the seventeenth centnry, oat of 
the loDg fighting and public discnssion which 
preceded the adoption of the Constitution of 
the United States in the eighteenth centoiy, 
and oat of the pecaliar experiences of the free 
Commonwealths which miake ap the United 
States, as they have spread across the almost 
uninhabited continent during the past hundred 
and twenty-five years. 

The experience and the sitoation of modem 
Oermany have been utterly different. Germany 
was divided for centories into discordant parts, 
had ambitioas and martial neighbors, and often 
felt the weight of their attacks. Out of war 
came accessions of territory for Fmssia^ and at 
last Oerman nnity. The reliance of intelligent 
and patriotic Oermany on military force as tbe 
bams of national greatness is a natural result 
of its experiences. Americans, however, be- 
lieve that this reliance is unsound both theo- 
retically and practically. The wars in Europe 
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aiDce 1870-71, the matij threatenings ol var, 
and the present catastrophe seem to Americana 
to demonstrate that no amount of military 
preparednesB on the part of the nations <mE 
iEorope can possibly keep the peace of the 
Continent, or indeed prevent freqnent explo- 
riona of destrnctiTe Trarfare. They think, too, 
that preparation for war on the part of Ger* 
many better than any of her neighbors can 
make will not keep her at peace or protect her 
horn invasion, even if this better preparation 
include advantages of detail which have been 
successfully kept secret. All the nations which 
surround Germany are capable of developing a 
strong fighting spirit ; and all the countries of 
Europe, except England and Bussia, possess 
the means of quickly assembling and getting 
into action great bodies of men. In other 
words, all the European states are capable 
of developing a passionate patriotism, and all 
possess the railroads, roads, conveyances, tele- 
graphs, and telephones which make rapid mo- 
bilization possible. No perfection of military 
forces, and no amount of previous stndy of 
feasible campaigns t^;ainst neighbors, can give 
peaceful security to Germany in the present 
condition of the great European states. In the 
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aotaal development of veapons and mnnitions^ 
and of the ait of quick entrenching, the attack- 
ing force in battle on land is at a great disad- 
TUiti^ in comparison vith the force on the 
defensiTe. That means indecisive battles and 
nltimately an indecisive urar, unless eaoh party 
is resolved to push the war to the utter exhaua* 
tion and humiliation of the other — a long 
process which involves incalculable losses and 
wastes, and endless miseries. Americans have 
always before them the memory of their font 
years' civil war, which, althoogh resolutely 
prosecuted on both sides, could not be brought 
to a close until the resonroes of the Southern 
States in men and material were exhausted. In 
that dreadful process the quick capital of the 
Southern States was wiped oat. 

Now that the sudden attack on Paris has 
failed, and adequate time has been secured to 
summon the slowenuoving forces of Bussia 
and England, and these two resolute and per- 
nstent peoples have decided to use all their 
spiritual and material forces in cooperation 
with France against Germany, thoughtful 
Americans can see but one possible issue of 
the x^truggle, whether it be long or short, 
namely the defeat of Germany and Anstriar 
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Hungary in their present oodertakiDga, and 
the abandonment by both peoples o£ the doc- 
trine that their salvation depends on militarism 
and the maintenance of aatocratio execntiveB 
entmsted 'with the power and the means to 
make sadden var. They believe that no human 
being should ever be trusted 'with such power. 
The alternative is, of coarse, genuine constitu- 
tional government^ mtii the military power 
aabject to the civil power. 

The American people grieve over the frait- 
lesa saoriSces of Hfe, property, and the natural 
human joys which the Qerman people are mak- 
ing to a wrong and impossible ideal of national 
power and welfare. The sacrificeB which Ger- 
many is imposing on die Allies are fearfully 
heavy ; but there is reason to hope that these 
will not be fruitless, for out of them may come 
great gains for liberty and peace in Europe. 

All experienced readers on this side of the 
Atlantic are well aware that nine tenths of all 
the reports they get about the war come from 
English and French sources, and this knowl- 
edge makes them careful not to form jadg* 
ments about details untU the events and deeds 
tell their own story. They cannot even tell 
to which side victory inclines in a long, far- 
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extended battle, nntil reeognizable changes in 
the positions of the combatants show vhat 
the successes or failures must have been. The 
English and French vin some advantage so 
far as the formation of public opinion in this 
eonntry is concerned ; because those two Got- 
ranmente send hither official reports on current 
events more frequently than the German Gov^ 
enuneni does, and vitfa more corroborative 
details. The amount of secrecy with vhich 
the campaign is surrounded on both sides is, 
however, a new and unwelcome experience for 
botii the English and the American public. 

The pamphlets by German publicists and 
men of letters which are now coming to this 
country, and the various similar publications 
irritten here, seem to indicate that the German 
public is still kept by its Government in igno- 
rance about the real antecedents of the war 
and about many of the incidents and aspects of 
the portentous combat. These documents seem 
to Am^cans to contain a large amount of mis- 
information about the attack of Austria-Hun- 
gary on Serbia, the diplomatic negotiationB 
and the correspondence between the sovereigns 
which immediately preceded the war, and the 
state of mind of the Belgian and English peo- 
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plea. American believers in the good aense and 
good feeling of the common people natmally 
imagine, when an awfal calami^ befalls a na^ 
tion, that the people cannot have been framed 
of its approach, else thej would have avoided 
it. In this case they fear iliat the Oerman Em- 
peror, Chancellery, and General Staff have 
themselves been misinformed in important re- 
spects, have made serious miscalculations which 
they are proposing to conceal aa long as possi- 
ble, and are not taking the common people 
into their confidence. American sympathies are 
with the German people in their sufferings 
and losses, but not with their rulers, or with the 
militaiy claaa, or with the professors and men 
d letters who have been teaching for more than 
a generation that Might makes Bight. That 
short phrase contains the fondameotal fallacy 
which for fifty years has been poisoning the 
springs of German thought and German policy 
on public affairs. 

Dread of the Muscovite does not seem to 
Americans a reasonable explanation of the 
present actions of Germany and Austria-Hun- 
gary, except so far as irrational panic can be 
said to be an explanation. Against possible, 
though not probable, Russian aggression, a firm 
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defensive alliance of all Western Earope would 
be a moch better protection thui the single 
Higbt of Oermany. It vere easy to imagine 
also two new " bafEer " states — a reconstructed 
Poland and a Balkan Confederation. As to 
French "revenge," it is the inevitable and 
praiseworthy conseqaettce of Germany's treat* 
meat of France in 1870-71. The great enccess 
of Oermsny in expanding her commerce during 
the past thirty years makes it hard for Ameri- 
cans to understand the hot indignation of the 
Grermaus against the British because of wbab> 
ever ineffective opposition Great Britain may 
have offered to that expansion. No amount of 
eommercial selfishness oa the part of insolar 
England can justify Germany in attempting to 
seize sapreme power in Europe and thence, per- 
haps, in the world. 

Finally, Americans hope and ^[pect that 
there will be no such fatal issue of the present 
strafe as the destruction or ruin of the Get- 
man nation. On the contrary, they believe that 
Germany will be freer, happier, and greater 
than ever, when once she has got rid of the 
monstrous Bismarck policies and the EmperoT*B 
archaic conception of his function, and has en- 
joyed twenty years of real peace. 
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AUEBIOA's DtTTT IN BEOASD TO THE EtTBOFE&N 

wak' 

DrmsB often grow ou( of sendments and 
beliefe, and in this instance they clearly do; 
BO that I propose in the first place to speak of 
the great disappointments vhich this war and 
the second war in the Balkans have hrought to 
thooghtful Americans and to all persons, indeed^ 
who hoped that the human race was making 
some progress toward humane, just, and merci- 
f al conditions of life. 

We have been startled by the outbreak, the 
apparently sndden outbreak, of the worst fight- 
ing that the world has ever seen in regard to 
destruction of life and property, and of prfr 
ciouB treasures of letters and art. That is the 
literal fact. No war of former times h^ been 
so destructive of thiogs that we imagined the 
human race in its civilized parts held to be pre- 
cious and inviolable. 

Then, most Americans believed that one of 

1 An addraM b«fo» the BuaineM Women's Club of Boaton, 
l£sl914. 
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the chief methods of progress in civilizatioii 
was expressed in the phrase, " the sanctit; of 
contracts." Ton are all business women. Tea 
have known that modem hosinesB absolutely 
depends on the sanctity of contraets. It de- 
pends also npon the faith of man in man. All 
the commerdal and financial agencies of the 
modem world are hnilt on credit ; and what is 
credit but the faith of man in man that all will 
observe the sanctity of a contract or t^p;ee- 
ment? 

lAtelj, we saw ia the Balkans that a bond 
of union, under which a oonsiderahle war had 
been fought against an alien ruler, suddenly 
broke to pieces ; and on the rupture came one 
(A tiie most ferocions wars that the world has 
ever seen, a war as savage as that of the Greek 
revolution of 1822, which at the time was sup- 
posed to be characterized by unusual ferocity. 
And then we were brought to this sudden out- 
burst of warlike fuiy in Europe ; and one of the 
most civilized nations in Europe immediately 
declared by its acts — not iu words, though a 
declaration in words was not altogether lacking 
— that a solemn treaty, only a few years old, 
was to signify for that nation nothing whatever, 
absolutely nothing. The treaty of neutrality 
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which protected Belgium was violated in the 
first moments of the war. These things have 
brot^ht to Americans a desperate disappoint- 
ment. 

The whole structore of onr government regts 
on a single contract entered into by thirteen 
parties, the Constitation of the United States. 
We are thoroughly accustomed to the principle 
of federation, the joining together of distinct 
independent States in a common union for 
oommon purposes ; and we r^ard that union, 
that federation, aa the very foundation of onr 
national life. Are such contracts, such conven- 
tions, such agreements, to be regarded in Eu- 
rope as of no effect, aa " pieces of paper," as 
the German Chancellor said, to be torn up be* 
cause of what he called military necessity, 
which only meant Uiat a nation going to war 
may take the easiest, shortest, quickest way of 
attacking its opponent, no matter what neutral 
territory may stand in the way ? This total dis- 
regard of the sanctity of a contract is the heavi- 
est of onr many serious disappointments within 
the last two months and a half. 

And then we Americans had fondly hoped 
that the conception of chivalry was to be pre- 
served in the modern world, that the chival- 
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Tons man vas still to exist, that a cliiTalroiu 
knighthood might continue to exist, that the 
ohivalroos principle of the strong defending 
and protecting the weak would develop, not 
dwindle, in the civilized world. Americans il- 
lustrate this state of mind, this chivalrous habit, 
in their treatment of women and children ; and 
they have done so for many generations. Sud- 
denly we find a strong nation which claims the 
highest degree of civilization absolutely disre* 
garding all considerations of ohivalroos action 
towards weaker powers. The attack by Ger- 
many on Belginm was a violent attack of a 
sudden on an army and a nation that waa infi- 
nitely weaker than Germany, — no comparison 
whatever between little Belgium and great 
Germany in any sort of power or force ; and 
to-day Belgium has been devoured, is extinct, 
if Europe shall permit her to be extinguished. 

We had hoped that the methods of wu and 
tfie ethics of war had been shown to be capable 
of amelioration, of improvement. Both Confer- 
ences of the Hague labored much over amelio- 
rations of the practices in war. This present 
war has blown all those efforts to the winds. 

Americans, as a rule, have believed that the 
human race was really making a dow progress 
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toward jofltice between man and man, and be* 
tween nation and nation, and waa making a 
bIow progress toward the development of indi- 
TiduaJ liberty. We said in onr Declaration of 
Independence that all men are entitied to "life, 
liberly, and the porsnit of happiness"; and 
now we see that there is not a man or woman 
in Europe that has any title to life, or liberty, 
or the porsnit of happiness. This is another 
heavy disappointment to the American people. 

We had hoped that the world was making 
some progress toward the Christian ideal of 
mercy, gentleness, and lore as the supreme mo- 
tives in human condact ; and suddenly we dit* 
cover that in the most advanced nation in 
Europe as regards science, pnre and applied, 
there is during war no mercy, no humanity, 
and that hatred quickly takes the place of 
friendliness, and ia developed with an astonish- 
ing speed and amplitude into a fierce and abid- 
ing passion. 

These disappointments weigh upon us the 
more becaose we see no issue possible of the 
present struggle except after long months or 
years of desperate warfare. The prevailing Ger- 
man philosophy of government and of national 
greatness is built Qpon the dogma — "Might 
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makes Bight." It; seems to be a new reli^on 
among the leading ProBaians that force is the 
only basis of nataonal greatness and of moral 
dignity, and valor the highest virtne^ no matter 
in what cause valor is displayed. 

Yon are all women. Do yon believe that 
might makes right? Have yon ever believed 
it ? Has the history of the homan race, np from 
savagery to what we call civilization, su^^ested 
to yon that might is the real source of tight, 
IB tjie only foundation of just relations between 
man and woman ? In savage life the greater 
strength, power, aiid endurance of the man 
^ves him absolute control over the woman ; 
and he has always exercised it. Here in this 
most fortunate and blessed coontiy we have 
had a totdly different conception of right rela- 
tions between man and woman, between adults 
and children, between the state and its citizens. 
We absolutely deny that might makes right. 
We believe that the foundations of the family 
and of the state are moral, and that these moral 
foundations have superseded in some measure 
the ancient tenet that the strong have the right 
to dominate the weak. 

Ton perceive that the American objection 
to the political philosophy of Oennany at the 
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present day, aod to its militarism, is absolately 
fundamental. Oar objectioDB go to the roots o£ 
the matter, and ve are irreconcilable to the 
^ole philosophy which prevails in Germany, 
apparently wi^ont denial or exception in any 
class of society. I say ''apparendy," becaose 
none of us feel that at present we have access 
to the fundamental sentiments of the mass of 
the German population. We have access to the 
expressed views of the philosophers, poets, and 
historians. We, of course, have access to the 
expressed views of their military anthorities, ac- 
tive or retired. We have access to the archiuo 
conceptions which the German Emperor cher- 
ishes of his function, and of the God-^ven 
powers of himself and his family. But we have 
not access at this moment to the underlying 
sentiments of the masses of the German peo- 
ple ; and it will probably be years before we 
learn them. So, thinking of tiiese things, we 
have to qnahfy our use of the word ** prevail" 
with the word " apparently," or the phrase " so 
far as we can see"; and we are permitted to 
hope that we do not see far enongh. 

Such being the gulf between American sen- 
timents and German sentiments as they appear 
to-day, and this gulf being a matter of political 
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and religions conviction, liow are our duties as 
a nation to be determined in the present crisis 
and catastrophe for mankind ? 

We have no difficulty in recognizing the jus- 
tice, indeed the indispensable quality of the 
action of our Oovemment, the official action of 
the nation, in tibe present horrible conditions. 
We all believe that our Grovemment has been 
right in declaring neutrality in the actual com- 
bat for the United States. We all believe that 
at present we must deal equally vrith the com- 
batants on the two sides — that if we sell food 
to one group, we must also sell food to the 
other ; that we must pay oar debts, no matter 
to which side. So much we are doing. We are 
paying our debts, no matter whether the debt 
is due to a German, an Anstrian, a Frenchman, 
or an Englishman. We also keep open the lines 
of traffic, whether those hnes run into English or 
French ports, or into any other port of Europe 
not blockaded. Our surplus food is going to all 
the combatants at this moment; because nenttal 
ports give access to Germany and Austria as 
well as to England, France, and Bossia. 

But this neutrality is official or legal, as it 
were. It most be maintained until new con- 
ditions determine new actions. But it is, of 
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coarse, quite bnpoBsible for us to be neatnd as 
regards oux feelings and beliefs, out Beatimeiits 
and hopes ; quite impOBsible, because the cause 
in 'which Crennaay and Austria-Hungary are 
fighting is the cause of imperialism, of militar- 
ism, of gOTemments by force, using against 
other nations the extreme of skilfully directed, 
highly trauted force. We see upon the other 
aide the two freest large nations in Europe 
eombined with a military empire. These two 
freest nations — England and IVance — are nar 
tions to -which we of this country are deepfy 
indebted for oar own safety, freedom, and faith 
in liberty nnder law. Therefore, neutrality in 
our hearts is quite out of the question. 

But nnder these conditions what can we do, 
vhat can you do to help ^onized Europe? 
You can do everything in your power, and ad* 
vise all persons over whom you have influence, 
to do everything in their power to keep onr 
own industries going, to maintain the business, 
the work, the productiveness of this country ; 
to restore the lines of exchange suddenly rup- 
tured after a careful building np which has 
taken at least three centuries ; and to restore 
the lines of transportation for the international 
exchange of goods. You can do everything in 
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your power to preTent all kinds of hoarding 
vithin our conntrj, within our domestic circles, 
hoarding of moneys goods, or proTisions — 
floor, for example, and sugar — and of par- 
chasing beyond the xaxui demands of the fam- 
ily, AJl these things hnrt. They hnrt becaose 
they tend to an unreasonable rise of prices im- 
mediately, and on the spot. Discourage all sucli 
selfish precantions. 

Eveiy man who employs other persons shonid 
now continue to employ as many as possible of 
the people he has been accustomed to employ. 
To reduce nnoecessarily ezpenditares on the 
employment of labor is an unwise and nnpatrt* 
otic thing at this moment. 

Are there no expenditures that we may {ffop* 
erly reduce? Certainly there are. But at this 
moment I think of only one class of expendi- 
tures which might well be rednoed, namely, ex- 
penditures on luxuries, particnhu'ly on InxurioB 
which are, to say the least, silly or injurious. 
There are a good many such luxuries in the 
American oommimily on whic^ serious savingB 
might be made; but those are the only ex- 
penditures which it is even justifiable to reduce 
at this time, uqIbbb the money to meet normal 
ei^enditures is actafJly lacking. No fear of 
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tntvae losa ol income justifies tetrenohment 

BOW. 

I have been spealdiig of our own expendi- 
tures and the employment of labor in ooz own 
country; bat can we not do something for 
other countries in similar directions ? We can 
oontinne to supply to the utmost the industries 
of all other countries, and particularly the in- 
dustries of the European countries, with the 
raw materials they Deed for their own factories. 
We shall be truly neutral in so doing, if the 
conditions permit us to supply the raw mate- 
rials of their industries, or parts of them, to all 
the combatants. We may not be able to serve 
all the nations that are at war ; but should do 
it so &r as it is possible. This is one of the 
neutral duties. 

The prospect is that the war will last nntil 
one or other of the combatants is thoroughly 
ezhauBted. One cannot conceive of Germany 
submitting to defeat until she has sshausted 
her supjdies of men, money, and food. And I 
am sure we shall have equal difficulty in con- 
ceiving that England will atop until she is 
thoroughly exhausted. Fortunately, from our 
point of view, there is no more resolute or 
dogged people in the world than the English^ 
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and we remember in that connection with satis- 
faction that many of ns are of English extrao> 
tion. 

As to France — a new thrill of feeling and 
sentiment has gone through France. Every one 
tiiat returns &om France says that the peo- 
ple seemed changed, externally and internally. 
They are sober and serious, and they go about 
their daily work with a grave determination to 
prevent by any sacrifices the ^inction, or the 
redaction in power, of the French nation. 

But what shall I say of Russia? It is the 
momentary, yes, the rather permanent belief in 
Germany, that the Rnsaians may be justly de- 
scribed as barbarians, semi -civilized people, 
Oriental people, incapable of that high d^ree 
of organization, and that practice of individual 
liber^ under law which characterize the prom- 
ising Occidental peoples. And it is true that 
the Russians are an immense mass of people 
only lately risen from the condition of serfs, 
and that they are ruled by a despotic ruler who 
is surrounded by an autocratic group of high 
pnblic officials. But ve Americans have learnt 
in recent years a good deal about the Russians ; 
and we find in them some qualities which ^ve 
OS hope for the huge nation, which often seems 
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slambering or half-awake as regards both com- 
mercial and politioal activity. We have had a 
large number of BiiBsians poured in upon ub 
of recent years, and we have found them to 
be an industrious, intelligent, romantic people, 
capable of all the highest senttments of human 
nature, and having at heart & great ambition 
toward liheriy and an expanding and improve 
ing life. I had occasion to observe while I was 
President of Harvard College that there were 
no more intelligent students in the University 
than the Russians. They had the defects of 
peoples that have been for generations under 
despotic rule, and doubtless on an immense 
scale they stUl exhibit those defects. 

Many Americans have made acquaintance 
within the last fifteen years with modem Bus- 
man literature. It is in high degree imaginative^ 
hopeful, and pathetic, though often revolution- 
ary in the proper sense of that word — liiat is, 
looking to great changes in family and social 
lite, and in the life of the Government. Tolstoj 
represents an immense movement of the Rus- 
sian mind. It was the Czar of Russia that called 
the first Hague Conference. The Czar insti- 
tuted the Douma, which has had already an inter- 
esting and truly remarkable career, considering 
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that none of its memberB had any ezpeiienee 
of political liberty. I admit that none of these 
things may go very deep, except the Boaaian 
literature. That goes deep into the heart and 
mind of the nation. That makes a deep imprea- ' 
aion on the heart and mind of the whole civil- 
ized world. 

We have further to observe that three im- 
portant steps have already been taken by Bnssia 
since this war broke out, all of them of a high^^ 
progressive nature. One is the offer to the Poles 
to reoonstitnte the Kingdom of Poland; an- 
other is to give Jews full civic rights in Bossia ; 
and the third is the imperial order prohibiting 
the manofactare and use of the strong alcoholic 
spirit that die Bossians have been in the habit 
of drinking. That last outcome of this sadden 
war is a very striking one. What if an immense 
temperance reform should date from August 
19U, all over Buasia? 

We must not, therefore, accept the German 
view that this war is really waged to resist a 
new irruption of the barbarians into Europe. It 
is more than doubtful whether the Bussians are 
barbarians. It is more than doabtiful whether 
the spirit in which the Bussians are now fight- 
ing be not more accordant with the American 
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Spirit than tiie spirit vhich animates the Qer- 
man Empire. 

We most bear in mind — indeed, we are not 
in danger of forgetting — the deep ohligations 
which this American nation lies ander to Eng- 
land and France. The obligations are so deep 
that it is quite in vain to expect ua to he in onr 
hearts nentral during the development of this 
fearfol catastrophe. The American people is 
ordinarily accused of being materialistic, of 
seeking the dollar, and not caring much about 
anything else, except the luzoriea or comforts 
that the dollar can buy. How often we have 
heard that of late. It is a total misconceptaon 
with regard to the f andamantal hehef s and prao* 
tices of the American people. We are an ideal- 
istic people. When our ideals are attacked and 
seem to ns to be in danger, there is no people 
in the world that more promptly throws to the 
winds all material interests. When our ideals 
are seriously attacked, we are absolutely reok* 
less with regard to our property, national or in- 
diridual, and we care for our material resources 
only as means of defending our moral theories 
and our hopes for mankind. 

We mnst hope and pray that we shall not be 
drawn into this most horrible war of aH time. 
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Bat that escape will be dne to the fact diat 
Bussia, EDgland, smd France have sncoeeded in 
defeating Gennanj and AoBtria-Hmtgaiy. 

Prophecy as to iasaea is impossible nnder such 
conditions as those we are nowwitDessing ; hot it 
ii not impossible to prophe^ that the American 
people will be trae to their qnality, trae to their 
history, trae to their obligations to England 
and to France. We all know that the American 
ideals came from England across the Atlantic 
with the Pilgrim Fathers and the Puritans, and 
have since moved majesticaUy across the contH 
nent; and we all know that that *'celestial> 
infernal phenomenon," as Cailyle called the 
French Bevolntion, carried all abont Uie dvil- 
ind and half-civilized world the fnndsmental 
conceptions concerning the rights of man, and 
the aplifting power of liberty. The French na* 
tion, after that '* celestial-inf eroal phenome- 
non," wandered in the wilderness for more than 
two generations; but at last they have attained 
to a lepablioan form of government, which has 
already lasted more than forty years. Can we 
think of giving no aid to France if she cornea 
to the end of her resouroes ? Can we think of 
bringing no aid to England if she be reduced 
to like straits? Happily we do not need to an- 
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ticipate so direful an issae. Bnt let m not 
confoM om minds and wills bj failing to see 
whither the German policies lead, whither the 
teachings of Bismarck, Treitschhe, and Bem- 
hardi have led Grermany. Let ua not dream of 
abandoning oar faith that human relations 
should be, nay, shall be, determined, not by 
arrogant force, hnt by considerations of justice, 
men^, loTe, and good-will. 
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CHAPTER IX 

THB O&trsES OF THE WAB ABB AVTOOBATIO 
lUBTlTUTI OKa, NATIONAL DB8IBB8 FOE BM- 
PIBB, DISBBOABD FOB TBEATIffil ABD OOH- 
TBNTIOIfS, AKD FAI£B PHEU>80PHIB8 — WHY 
OEBHAITT UnST BK DBFBATED ^ 

IIaoh one of the principal combatants in En? 
rope Beems to be anxious to prove that it U not 
responsible for this cmelest, most extensive, and 
mostdestructiveofallvarB. Each Government in- 
volved has published the correspondence between 
its chief executive and other chief executivea, 
and between its Chancellery or Foreign Of&ce 
and the equivalent bodies in the other nations 
that have gone to war, and has been at pains to 
give a wide circulation to these doonments. To 
be BQie, none of these Govemment publications 
seems to be absolntelj complete. There seem to 
be in all of them suppressions or omissions 
which only the future historian will be able to 
report — perhaps after many years. They re- 
Teal, however, ^e dilapidated state of the Con- 

' A lettw paUubed in tha New York Timet on Korambot 
17, 1914. 
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cert of Europe in July, 1914, and the fiurry in 
the Etiropean ChancellerieB'vhich the ultimatum 
Bent by AustriarHungary to Serria produced. 
They also testify to the existence of a new and 
influential public opinion about wax and peace, 
to -vhioh nations that go to war think it desii^ 
able to appeal for jiutificatiou or moral anp- 
port. 

These publications have been read with in- 
tense interest by impartial observera in all parts 
of die world, and have in many cases determined 
the direction of die readers' sympathy and 
good-will } and yet none of them discloses or 
deals with the real sources of the unprecedented 
oalaniity. They relate chiefly to the questioa 
who struck the match, and not to the questionB 
who provided the magazine that exploded, and 
why did he provide it. Grave responsibility, o{ 
coarse, attaches to the person who ^ves the 
order to mobilize a national army or to invade 
a neighbor's territory ; but the real source of 
the resulting horrors ia not in such an order, 
but in the gOTemmental institutions, political 
philosophy, and long-nurtured passions and pur- 
poses of the nation or nations concerned. 

The prime source of the present immense 
disaster in Europe is tiie desire on the part 
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of Gennanj for WOTtd-empire, a denre whii^ 
one European nation after another has made 
its BQpreme motive, and none that has once 
adopted it has ever completelj eradicated. Ger- 
many arrived late at this desire, being pre* 
Tented until 1870 from indulging in it, be- 
cause o^ her lack of unity, or rather because 
of being divided since the Thirty Years* War 
into a hu^ number of separate, more or less in- 
d^tendent states. Wb«t this disease, which has 
attacked one nation aftar anotiier through all 
historic times, struck Germany, it exhibited 
in her case a remarkable malignity, moving 
her to expansion in Europe by force oS. anna, 
and to ^e seizure of areas for colonization in 
many parts of the world, l^nsaia, indeed, had 
long believed in making her way in Europe by 
fighting, and had repeatedly acted on that be* 
lief. Shortly before the achievement of German 
nnity by Bismarck, she had obtained by war in 
1864 and 1866 important accessions of terri- 
tory, and leadership in all Germany. 

With this desire tat world-empire went the 
belief that it was only to be obtained by force 
of arms. Therefore, united Germany has labored 
with utmcwt intelligence and energy to prepare 
the most powerful army in the world, and to 
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equip it (or instant action in the most per> 
feet maDoer which science and eager foresight 
could contriTe. To develop this supreme military 
machine nni venal conscriptioQ — aai outgrowth 
of the oonception of the citizens' army of Fiance 
during the Bevolution — was necessary ; so 
that every yonng man in Germany physically 
competent to bear arms might receive the train- 
ing of a soldier, whether he wished it or not, 
and remain at die call of the Government for 
military duty during all his years of competencyj 
even if he were the only son of a widow, or a 
widower with little children, or the sole sap- 
port of a family or other dependents. In ord« 
to the completeness of this militaiy ideal ^e 
army became the nation and the nation became 
the army to a degree which had never before 
been realized in either the savf^ or the civilized 
world. This army could be summoned and put 
in play by the chief executive of the German 
nation with no preHminaries except the consent 
of the hereditary heads of the several states 
which united to form the Empire in 1870-71 
under the domination of Prussia, the Prussian 
King, become German Emperor, being com- 
mander-in-ohief of the German army. At the 
word of the Emperor this army can be sum- 
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moned, collected, clothed, eqiii{^>ed and anned, 
and set in motion toward any frontier in a day. 
The German army was thos made the largest 
in proportion to population, the best equipped, 
and the most mobile in the world. The German 
General Staff studied incessantly and thoroughly 
plans for campaigns ^[lunst all the other piin- 
oqMd states of Europe, and promptly utilized — 
secretly, whenever secreoy was possible — all 
promising inventions in explosives, ordnance, 
mnmtions, transportation, and sanitation. At 
the opening of 1914 the General Staff believed 
that the German army was ready for war on the 
instant, and that it poBsessed some significant 
advantages in fighting — such as better imple- 
ments and better discipline — over the armies 
of the neighboring nations. The army could do 
its part toward the attainment of world-emfore. 
It would prove invincible. 

The intense desire for colonies, and for the 
spread of German commerce throughout the 
world, instigated the creation of a great Ger^ 
man navy, and started the race with England 
in navy building. The increase of German 
wealth, and the rapid development of manufac- 
tures and conmiercial sea-power after 1870-71, 
made it possible for the Empire to devote iiw 
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m«iBe Bams of money to the quick construction 
of a poverf ul navy, in vhich the experience and 
skill of all other Upbuilding nations would be 
appropriated and improved on. In thus push- 
ing her colonization and sea-power policy, Ger- 
many encoontered the wide domination of Great 
Britain on the oceans ; and this encounter bred 
jealousy, suspicion, and distrust on both sides. 
That Germany should have been belated in the 
quest for foreign possessions was annoying; but 
that England and France should early have 
acquired ample and rich territories on other 
continents, and then should resist or obstruct 
Germany when she aspired to make up for lost 
time, was intensely exasperating. Hence chronie 
resentments, and — when the day came — prob- 
ably war. In respect to its navy, however, 
Germany was not ready for war at the opening 
of 1914; and, therefore, she did not mean to 
get into war with Great Britain in that year. 
Indeed, she believed — on incorrect information 
— that England could not go to war in the 
summer of 1914. Neither the QovemmeDt nor 
the educated class in Germany comprehends the 
peculiar features of party government as it ex- 
ists in England, France, and the United States; 
and, therefore, the German leaden were sur- 
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prised and grievoaslj diBappointed at the snddrai 
popular determination of Great Britain and Ire- 
land to lay aside party strife and take strenuous 
PE^ in the general Baropean confiict. 

The complete preparation of the German 
army for sudden war, the authority to make war 
always ready in the hands of the German Em- 
peror, and the thorough studies of the German 
Staff into the most advantageous plans of cam- 
paign against every neighbor, conspired to de- 
velop a new doctrine of "military necessity" 
as the all-sufficient excuse for disr^arding and 
violating the contracts or agreements into which 
FroBsia or the new Grermany had entered with 
otJier nations. To gain qoickly a military ad- 
vantage in attacking a neighbor came to be 
r^^rded as proper ground for violating any or 
all international treaties and agreements, no 
matter how solemn and comprehensive, how 
old or how new. The demonstration of the 
insigQificance or worthlessnees of international 
f^reements in German thought and practice 
was given in the first days of the war by the 
invasion of Bel^um, and has been continued 
ever since by violation on the part of Germany 
of Diuneroaa agreements concerning the con- 
doct of war into which Germany entered with 
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many other nations at the Second Hsgne Coa- 
ference. 

This G^man view of the worthlessness of 
intemational agreements vas not a cause of 
the present war, because it was not fully evi- 
dent to Europe, although familiar and of long 
standing in Germany ; but it is a potent reason 
for the continuance of the war by the Allies 
until Germany u defeated ; because it is plain 
to ail the nations of the world, except Oei^ 
many, Austria-Hnngary, and Turkey at the mo> 
ment, that the hopes of mankind for the gradual 
development of intemational order and peace 
rest on the sanctity of oontracts between nar 
tions, and on the development of adequate 
sanctions in the administration of intemational 
law. The new doctrine of military necessity 
affronts all law, and is completely and hope- 
lessly barbarous. 

World-empire now, as always, is to be won 
by force — that is, by conquest and holding 
possession; So Assyria, Israel, Macedonia, Ath- 
ens, Borne, Islam, England, and France have 
sucoessively believed and tried to accomplish 
in practice. United (jermany has for forty 
years been pntting into practice, at home and 
abroad, the docMne of force as Uie source of 
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all personal and national greatness and all 
worthy hnman aohieTements. In the support 
of this doctrine, educated Germany has de- 
veloped and accepted the religion of valor and 
the dogma that Might makes ttight. In so 
doing it has rejected with scorn the Christian 
teachings concerning humility and meekness, 
JDstioe and meicy, brotherhood and love. The 
ohjeots of its adoration have become Strength, 
Coarse, and ruthless Will-Power; let the 
veak perish and help them to perish ; let the 
gentle, meek, and humble submit to the harsh 
and proud ; let the shiftless and incapable die ; 
the world is for the strong, and the strongest 
shall be ruler. This is a religion capable of in- 
spiring its followers with Zealand sustained en- 
thusiasm in promoting the national welfare at 
whatever cost to the individual of life, liberty, 
or happiness, and also of lending a religious 
sanction to the extremes of cruelty, greed, and 
hate. It were incredible that educated people 
who have been brought up within earshot of 
Christian ethics and within sight of gentle 
men and women should all be content with the 
religion-of-valor plan. Accordingly, the finer 
German spirits have invented a supplement to 
that Stone Age religion. They have set up for 
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worship a mjatical conception of the State as a 
majestic and beneficent entity which embraces 
all the noble activities of the nation and guides 
it to its best achievements. To this ideal State 
ereiT' German owes duty, obedience, and com- 
plete devotion. The trouble with this supple- 
ment to the religion of valor is that it dwells 
too much on submission, self-sacrifice, and dis- 
cipline, and not' enough on individual liberty 
and self-control in liberty. Accordingly wh«i 
the valiant men got control of the Government 
and carried the nation into a ferocious war, they 
swept away with l^em all the devotees of diis 
romantic and spiritual State. The modem Ger- 
man is always a oontrolled, directed, and drilled 
person, who aspires to control and discipline hia 
inferiors ; and in his view pretty much all man- 
kind aie his inferiors. He is not a freeman in 
tiie French, English, or American sense ; and he 
prefers not to be. 

The present war is the inevitable result of 
lust of empire, autocratic government, sudden 
wealtii, and the religion of valor. What Ger* 
man domination would mean to any that should 
resist it the experience of Belgium and North- 
ern France during the past three months aptly 
demonstrates. The civilized world can now see 
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'where the new Oerman morali^ — be effident^ 
be Tuile, be hard, be bloody, be rulers — would 
land it. To maintain that the power which has 
adopted in practice that new morality, and in 
accordance with its precepts promised Alutria 
its support against Servia and invaded Belgium 
and France in hot haste, is not the responsible 
author of the European War, is to throw away 
memory, reason, and common sense in judging 
the faoman agencies in current events. 

The real cause of the war is this gradually 
developed barbaric state of the German mind 
and will. All other causes — such as the assaa* 
sination of the heir to the throne of Austria- 
Hungary, the sympathy of Euasia with the 
Balkan States, the French desire for the reoov 
ery of Alsace-Lorraine, and Qreat Britain's jeal- 
ousy of German aggrandizement — are secondary 
and inddental causes, oontributory, indeed, but 
not primary and fundamental. If any one ask 
who brought the ruling class in Germany to 
this barbaric frame of mind, the answer must 
be Bismarck, MoItke> Treitschke, Nietzsche, 
Bemhardi, the German Emperor, their like^ 
their disciples, and the military caste. 

Many German apologists for the war attribute 
it to German fear of Busua. They say that, al- 
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though Germany committed the first actual 
aggression by invading Belgium and Luxem- 
burg on the way to attack France with the 
utmost Bpeed and fierceness, the war ia really a 
war of defense against Busaia, which might 
desirably pass over, after France has been 
crushed, into a war against Great Britain, that 
perfidious and insolent obstacle to Germany's 
world-empire. The answer to this explanation 
ia that, as a matter of fact, Germany has never 
dreaded, or even respected, the militajy strength 
of Russia, and that the recent wars and threat- 
eningB of war by Germany have not been di* 
rected against Bnssia, but against Denmark, 
Austria, France, and England. In her coloni* 
zation enterprises it is not Bussia that Ger- 
many has encountered, but England, France, 
and the United States. The friendly advances 
made within the last twenty years by Germany 
to Turkey were not intended primarily to 
strengthen Germany against Bussia, but Ger- 
many against Great Britain through access by 
land to British Lidia. In short, Germany's 
policies, at home and abroad, during the past 
forty years have been inspired not by fear of 
Busfda, or of any other invader, but by its own 
aggiesmve ambition for world-empire. In the 
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present mr it thinks it has staked its all on 
•* empire or downfall." 

Those nations which value public libertry , and 
believe that the primary object of government 
is to promote the general welfare by measures 
and policies founded on iustioe^ good-will, and 
respect for the freedom of the individual, can- 
not bat hope that Germany will be completely 
defeated In its present undertakingB ; bnt they 
do not believe that Germany is compelled to 
choose between a life of domination in Europe 
and the world and national death. They wish 
that all her humane coltnre and her genius for 
patient and exact research may survive this hid- 
eous war, and guide another Germany to great 
achievements for hunuinity. 

If the causes of the present immense cata^ 
trophe have been correctly stated, the desirable 
oatcomes of the war are, no world-empire for 
any race or nation, no more " subjects," no eX' 
ecatives, either permanent or temporary, with 
power to throw their fellow^iountrymen into 
war, no secret diplomacy justifying the use for 
a profit of all the lies, oonceahnents, deceptions, 
and ambuscades which are an inevitable part of 
war, and assuming to commit nations on inter- 
D^onal questions, and no conscnptioD armies 
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that can be launched in war by ezecutiYes wifji- 
oat consulting independent representative Bs- 
semblies. There should come out from this su- 
preme oonvulaion a federated Europe, or a 
league of the freer nations, which should secure 
the smaller states against attack, prevent the 
larger from attempting domination, make sure 
tiiat treaties and other international contracts 
shall be public and be respected until modi- 
fied by mutual consent, and provide a safe 
basis for the limitation and reduction of arma- 
ments on land and sea, no basis to be consid- 
ered safe which could fail to secure the liberties 
of each and all the federated states against the 
attacks of any outsider or faithless member. 
No one can see at present how snoh a oonsom- 
mation is to be brought about, but any one can 
see already that this consummation is the only 
one which can satisfy the lovers of liberty un- 
der law, and the believers in the progress of 
mankind through loving service each to all and 
all to each. 

Extreme pacifists shrink from fighting evil 
with evil, hell with hell, and advise submission 
to outrage, or at least taking the risk of being 
forced into resigned submission. The believers 
in the religion of valor, on the other hand, pro- 
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claim that war is a good thing in itself, that it 
develops the best hninan virtoes, invigorates a 
nation become flaccid through ease and loxury, 
and pats in command the strong, dominating 
spirit of a valid nation or race. What is the 
just mean between these two extremes? Is it 
not that war is always a hideous and hatefol 
evil, bnt that a nation may sometimeB find it to 
be the least of two evils between which it has 
to choose? The justifiable and indeed necessary 
war is the war gainst the ravager and destroyer^ 
tile enemy of Uberty, the claimant of world-em- 
pire. More and more the thinkers of the world 
Se^ and the common people more and more be- 
fieve instinctively, that the cause of righteous 
liberty is the oause of civilization. In the con- 
ference which will one day meet to settle the 
terms of peace, and therefore the futnre con- 
ditions of life in Enrope, the example of the 
American Republic ta regard to amuunents and 
war, the publicity of treaties, and public liberty, 
securi^, and prosperity may reasonably have 
some influence. 
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OOBBraPOBDENOB BBTWBEN OHAKLBB W. BUOT 
AKD JACOB H. SOHIBV ABOUT THB WAB, BB- 
TWKBir VOTEUBKB » ASD DEOBMBER 14, 1914 



SonmUtU, 1914. 

Deas Mb. Sohiff: — 

It was a great relief to me to read just now 
your interview in the New York limea ot No- 
vember 22, for I have heeta afraid that your 
jndgmesit and mine^ concerning the desirable 
oatcome of this horrible war, were very dif- 
ferent. I now find that at many points they 
coincide. 

One of my strongest hopes is that one resolt 
of the war may be fbe acceptance by the lead- 
ing nations of the world of the precept or law 
— there shall he no world-empire for any single 
nation. If I understand you correctly, you hold 
the same opinion. Yon wish neithra Germany 
nor England to possess world-empire. Yoa also 
look forward, as I do, to some contract or agree- 
ment among the leading nations which shall 
preTrntcompetatiTe armaments. I entirely agree 
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with you that it is in the highest degree nnde- 
nrable that this war should be prolonged to the 
exhaustion of either side. 

When, however, I come to your discossion 
<A the means bj which a good result toward 
Emopean order and peace may be brought onk 
of the present coDTulsion, I do not find clear 
guidance to present action on jonr part or 
min^ or on the part of onr OoTemment and 
people. Was it jonr thought that a congress of 
the peoples of North and South America shonid 
now be convened to bring to bear American 
opinion on the actual combatants while the war 
is going on? Or is it your thought that the 
American nations wait nntil there is a loll ot 
paose in the indecisive fighting? 

So far as I can judge from the very imperfect 
information which reaches us from Germany, 
the confidence of the German Emperor and 
people in their " invincible ".army is not much 
abated, although it clearly ought to be. It 
is obvious that American opinion has some 
weight in Giermany ; bnt has it enough weight 
to induce Germany to abandon her intense de- 
sire for Belgium and Holland and extensive 
colonial possessions ? To my thinking, without 
the abandonment of that desire and ambition 
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on the part of G^ermany, there can he no lasting 

peace in Eorope and no reduction of armaments. 

Siuoerel; joutb, 

Chakleb W. Eliot. 



Nxw Youc, 

NoTomber 2S, ISU. 

Mt dbab Db. Eliot : — 

I am just in receipt of your thoughtful lettra 
of yesterday, which it has given me genuine 
pleasure to receive. While it is true that I have^ 
not found myself in accord with many of the 
viewB to which yon have g^ven public expression 
concerning the responsibility for this deplorable 
conflict, and the unfortunate conditioos it haa 
created, I never doubted that as to its desir- 
able outcome we would find ourselves in accord, 
and I am very glad to have this confirmed by 
you, though as to this, our views could not 
have diverged. 

As to the means by which a desirable re- 
sult toward European order and peace may be 
brought about out of the chaos which has be- 
come created, it is, I confess, difficult to give 
guidance at present. What needs first, in my 
opinion, to be done, is to bring forth a healthy 
and insistent public opinion here for an eady 
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peace nithout either side becoming first ex- 
hausted, and it was mj porpose in ihe iotei- 
view I have given, to set the Americati people 
thinking concerning this. I have no idea that 
I shall have immediate snccess, but if men like 
yoa and others f ollov in the same line, I am sure 
American public opinion can before long be made 
to express itsell emphatically and insistentlj in 
favor of an early peace. Without this, it is not 
unlikely that this horrible slaughter and destruo- 
tion may continue for a very, very long time* _ 
Yours most faithfully, 

JxooB H. Saiasw. 



HoTMuber 38, IMi. 

DsAB Mb. Sohiff: — 

I think, just as yon do, that the thing which 
most needs to be done is to induce Germany 
to modify its present opinion that the nation 
must fight for its very life to its last mark, and 
the last drop of its blood. Now, every private 
letter that I have received from Crermany, and 
every printed circular, pamphlet, or book on 
the war which has come to me from German 
sources, insists on the view that, for Germany, 
it is a question between world-empire or uttec 
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doirnfall. There is no sense or reason in this 
viev, but the German philoBOphers, hiBtoriaDS^ 
and statesmen are all maintaining it at this 
moment. 

England, France, and Russia have no such 
expectations or desires as regards the fate of 
Germany. What thej propose to do is to pot a 
stc^ to G^enoany's plan of attaining world-em- 
pire by militarism. Have yon any means of 
getting into the minds of some of the present 
Toleis of Germany the idea that no saoh alteiy 
native as life or death is presented to Grermany in 
this var, and that the people need only abandcm 
theii world-empire ambitions, while seonring 
safety in the heart of Europe and a chance to 
develop all that is good in German civilization? 
Sinca«ly yours, 

Ghablbs W. Euot. 

Xhk GSZEHKUKB, 
WhITB SULPHUB Sfbimgi, 
Wmt ViBonru. 
December I, 1914. 

Peab Db. Euot: — 

I have received to^ay yoor letter of the 
28th nit., and I hasten to reply to it; for I 
know of nought that is of more importance 
tiian the discussion between earnest men of 
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vhat might be done to bring to cessation this 
horrible and senseless war. 

I believe yoa aie mistaken — though in this 
I am stating nothing, absolately, bat my per- 
sonal opinion — that Germany vonld not listen 
to the suggestion for a restoration of peace until 
it has either come into a position to dictate the 
terms, or until it is utterly crushed. Indeed; I 
rather feel, and I have indications that such is 
the case, that England is unwilling to stc^ short 
of crushing Germany, and it is now osiog all 
the influence it can bring to bear in this coun- 
try to prevent public opinion being aroused in 
favor of the stoppage of hostilitieB and reestab- 
lishment of peace. 

The same mail which brought your letter this 
morning brought me also a letter from a leading 
Bemi-milit^ man, ^om I know by name, but 
not person^y. It is so fine and timely, that 
I venture to enclose a copy for your perusal. 
Why would not you, and perhaps Dr. Andrew 
D. White, who — isitnota coincidence? — has 
likewise written me to^ay on the subject of my 
recent l^es interview, be the very men to carry 
out tiie suggestions made by my correspondent ? 

Perhaps no other two men in the entire 
country are so greatly looked up to by its peo- 
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pie for guidance as joa — in the first instanoe 
— and Dr. White. Ton could siurely bestow no 
greater gift npon the entire civilized -world than 
if now^ in the ereuing of a life which has been 
of such great value to mankind, you wonld call 
around 70a a niuaber of leading, earnest Amer- 
icans with the view of disonssing and framing 
plans throQgh which American public opinion 
could be crystallized and aroused to the point 
where it will insistently demand that these wai^ 
ring natioDB come tc^ether, and, with the expe- 
rienoe they have made to thur great cost, make 
at least an attempt to find a way out. I cannot 
bat believe that the Governments of England, 
France, and Germany — if not Russia — will 
have to listen, if the American people speak 
with no uncertain voice. Do it uid you will de- 
serve and receive the blessing di this and of 
coming generationB 1 

Yours most £utbfully, 

Jacob H. Soeddw. 



Deoember S, I9U. 
T) nAn Mb. SomFP: — 

I thank yon for your letter of December 1 
and its interesting enclosure. 
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Althot^ every thooghtf al person muat ea^ 
nestly desire that the waste and destruction of 
this greatest of wars should be stopped as soon 
ss poBsible, there is an overpowuing feeling 
that the war should go on until aU the com- 
batants, including Germany, have been brought 
to see that the governmental regime and the 
state of the public mind in Crermany which have 
made this war possible are not consistent with 
the seouril;y and veltbeing of Europe ia the 
future. 

Personally, I feel strongly that the war on^t 
to go on so long as Germany persists in its 
policies of worId-empire> dynastic rule, auto* 
cratic bureaucracy, and the use of force in hor 
ternational dealings. If the war stops befote 
Germany sees that those policies cannot prevail 
in twentieth-centnry Europe, the horrible wrongs 
and evils which we are now witnesnngwill recur; 
and aU the nations will have to continue the 
destructive procesa of competitiTe armaments. If 
peace should be made now, before the Allies have 
arrived at attacking Gtermany on her own soil, 
there wonld result only a truce of moderate 
length, and then a renewal of the present hor- 
rors. 

I cannot but think that Europe now has a 
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chance to make a choice between the CJemuui 
ideal of the State and the Anglo-American ideaL 
These two ideals are verj different; and the 
present conflict shows that they cannot coexist 
longer in modem Europe. 

In regard to the suggestion which your cor- 
respondent made to you t^at a conference of 
private persons should now he called in the 
hope of arriving at an agreed-upon appeal to 
the combatants to desist from fighting and con- 
sider terms of settlement, I cannot bnt feel (1) 
that such a conference would have no assured 
status ; (2) that the combatants would not Hsten ; 
and (3) that the effort would, therefore, be un- 
timely now, though perhaps useful later. 

One idea might possibly bring about peace, 
if it fructified in the mind of the Oerman Em> 
peror — the idea, namely, that the chance of 
Germany's obtaining dominating power in ^ther 
Europe or the world having already gone, the 
wise thing for him to do is to save United Ger- 
many within her natural boundaries for secure 
development as a highly civilized, strong nation 
in the heart of Europe. Surplus population can 
always emigrate happily in the future as in Hhe 
past. 
^ The security of Germany would rest, how^ 
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emTf on an intemation^ ^reement to be nuun- 
tained by an international force; irhereas, the 
example which Germany has juat given of the 
reckless violation of international agreements is 
extremely discooraging in regard to the possi- 
biHty of securing the peace of Europe in the 
future. 

Although this war has already made quite im- 
possible the domination of Germany in Europe, 
or in Ihe world, the leaders of Germany do not 
yet see or apprehend that impossibility. Hence, 
many earnest peace-seekers have to confess that 
they do not see any means whatever available 
for promoting peace in Europe now, or even 
procuring a short truce. 

I wish I conid believe vi& yon that the 
Governments of England, EVance, Germany, 
and Russia would listen to the voice of the 
American people. They all seem to desire the 
good opinion and moral support of America; 
but I see no signs that they would take Amerir 
can advice, or imitate American example. Fred- 
dent Wilson seems to think that this country 
will be accepted as a kind of umpire in this for- 
midable contest ; but surely we have no right to 
any such position. Our example in avoiding 
aggression on other nations, and in declining 
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to enter the contest for world-power, ought to 
have some eSect in abating European ambitions 
in that direction ; but oar exhortations to peace 
and good-will will, I fear, have little inflaence. 
There is still a red contest on between democ- 
racy and oligarchical methods. 

You see, my dear Mr. Schiff , that I regard 
this war as the result of long-contiDmng caasea 
which have been gathering force for more than 
fif^ years. In Germany, all the forces of ednca* 
fion, finance, commercial development, a pagan 
philosophy, and goremment have been prepar- 
ing this war since 1S60. To stop it now, before 
these forces have been overwhelmingly defeated, 
and before the whole German people is con- 
vinced that they are defeated, would be to leave 
humanity exceed to the certain recurrence of 
the fearful convnldoD we are now witnesung. 

If anybody can show me any signs that tibe 
leaders of Germany are convinced that there is 
to be no world-empire for Germany or any other 
nation, and no despotic Government in Europe, 
I shall be ready to take part in any effectual 
advocacy of peace. 

Sincerely yours, 

Chablhs W. Eliot. 
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Nkw Tom, 

Deoember ^ 1911 

Dhab Db. Eliot: — 

Yooi letter of December 3 reached me tbis 
moniiDg, and has given me much food for 
thought. 

I wish I ooold follow you io the poution jon 
have taken; for I like Doa^t better than to sit 
at the feet of a master like you and be in- 
Btmcted. But, much as I have tried, even before 
onr recent correspondenoe was begun, to get at 
your viewpoint as from time to time published, 
I have not been able to convince myself that 
yon occupy a correct position. Please accept 
this as expreraed in all modesty, for I know 
were yon not thorou^y convinced of the joa- 
tice of the position you have taken from the 
start you would not be so determined in hold- 
ing to it. 

lam perfeetdy frank to say that I am amazed 
and chagrined when you say that you led 
strongly that the war ought to go on until th« 
Allies have arrived at attacking G-ermany on 
her own soil, which, if this is at all likely to 
come, may take many months yet and will mean 
sacrifice of human life on both sides more ap- 
palling than anything we have seen yet since 
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the Trar b^an. So you are willing that, with all 
the human life that has already perished, prao- 
laoallj the eatire flower of the warring nations 
shall become exterminated before even an ^ort 
be made to see whether these nations cannot be 
bronght to reason, cannot be made to stop and 
to consider whether, with the experience of the 
past four months before them, it wotdd not be 
better to even now make an effort to find a way 
in which tiie causes that have led to this deplore 
able conflict can be once and forever eradi- 
cated? 

That it will be poseable to find at this time 
any method or basis through the adoption of 
which the world would become entirely immune 
against war I do not believe, even by the estab- 
lishment of the international poHce force such 
as you and others appear to have in mind. 

The perpetual cessation of all war between 
tiie civilized nations of the world can, as I see it, 
only be broi^ht about in two ways^ both Uto* 
pian and likely impracticable for many years to 
come. War could be made only to cease entirely 
if all the nations of Europe could be organized 
into a United States of Europe and if free trade 
were aBtablished throughout the world. In the 
first instance, the extreme nationalism, which 
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has become bo runpant during the past fifty 
yean and which has been more or less at the 
bottom o£ everj war, would then cease to exist 
and prevail, and in the second event, namely, 
if free trade became established throughout the 
world, the necessity for territorial expansion 
and agression would no longer be needed, for, 
with the entire world open on equal terms to 
the commerce and industry of every natbn, 
territorial possession would not be much of a 
consideration to any peoples. 

You continually lay stress upon the danger 
of the domination of Germany in Europe and 
in the world. I believe I have already made my- 
self quite clear in my recent New York J%m€9 
interview, which has caUed forth this corre' 
spondenee between us, that neither would I wish 
to have Oermany come into a poution where it 
might dominate Europe, and more or less the 
world, nor do I believe that the German na- 
tion, except perhaps a handful of extremists, 
has any snch desires. 

I believe I have also made myself quite clear 
in the interview to which I have referred that 
my feelings are not anti-English, for I shall 
never forget that liberal government and all 
forms of liberalism have had their origin, ever 
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since the Magna Charta, in that great nation 
irhom we ao often love to call our cousins. Bnt 
urith all of this, can you ignore the fiict that 
England even to-day, without the further power 
and prestige victoty in the present conflict 
would give her, practically dominates the high 
seas, that she treats the ocean as her own and 
enforces her dictates upon the waters even to 
our very shores ? That this is true the past four 
months have amply proved. 

I am not one of those who fear that the 
United States, as far as can now be foreseen, 
will get into any armed conflict with Great 
Britain or with Japan, her permanent ally, hut 
I can well understand that many in oar country 
are of a different opinion, and it takes no pro- 
phet to foresee that, with En^and coming out 
of this war victorions and her and Japan's 
power on the high seas increased, the demand 
from a large section of our people for the ao- 
qaisitdon and possession by t&e United States of 
an increased powerful navy and for the erection 
of vast coast defenses, both on the Atlantic and 
Pacific shores, will become so insistent that it can- 
not be withstood. What this will mean to the 
American people in lavish expenditures and in in- 
creased taxation I need not here further go into. 
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Tes, my dear and revered friend, I can see 
nought bat darkness if a waj cannot be soon 
found out of the present deplorable situatiDn as 
it exists in Europe. 

But even if the Allies are victorious, it will 
mean, as I am convinced, the beginning of the 
descent of England as the world's leader and the 
hastened ascendency of Russia, who, not to-day 
or to-morrow, bnt in times to come, is sure to 
crowd out England from the world's leadership. 
A Russia that will have become democratic in 
its government, be it as a republic or under a 
truly constitntiooal monarchy ; a Russia in which 
education will he as free as it is in our own 
country ; a Russia in which the people can move 
about and make homes in the vast territory she 
possesses wherever they can find most happi- 
ness and prosperity ; a Russia with its vast nat- 
ural resources of every kind fully developed, is 
bound to be the greatest and most powerful 
nation on the earth. 

But I am going too far into the future and I 
must return to the sad and deplorable present. 
I only wanted to show how England's alliance 
with this present-day Rnssia and its despotic, 
antocratic, and inhuman Government may, if 
the AUies shall be victorious, prove possibly in 
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tiie nearer future, bat certainly in the long run, 
England's Nemesis. 

Before closing I want to correct the imprea- 
fiion you appear to have received that I have 
meant to suggest a conference of private pei^ 
sons for the purpose of agreeing upon an appeal 
by them to the nations of Europe to desist from 
fighting and [consider terms of settlement. I 
knov this would be entirely impracticable and 
useless, but what I meaot to convey to you vaa 
my conviction that it you and men like you, of 
whom I confess there are but too few, were to 
make the endeavor to rouse public opinion in 
the United States to a point where it shonld 
insistently demand that this terrible carnage of 
blood and destruction cease, it would not be 
long before these warring Governments would 
take notice of such sentiments on the part of 
the American people ; and what should be done 
at once is the stoppage of the furnishing of 
monitions of war to any of the belligerents, as 
is unfortunately done to so great an extent at 
present from this country. 

We freely and abundantly give to the Bed 
Cross and the many other reUef societies, bat 
we do this, even if indirectly, out of the very 
profits ve derive from the war material we sell 
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to the beUigerentB, and with which the vonnds 
the Red Cross and other reli^ societies en- 
deaTor to assoage are inflicted. 

Yours most faithfully, 

Jacob H. Sobivf. 



DwMmba 8, 1914. 

DsAB Mb. SoHm: — 

Tonr letter of December 5 tells me what the 
difference is between you and me in respect to 
the ontcome of the war — I am mnch more 
hopeful or sanguine of the world's getting good 
out of it than you are. Since yoa do not hope 
to get any good to speak of oat of it, yon want 
to stop it as soon as possible. Yon look forward 
to fntnie war from time to time between the 
nations of Europe and to the maiotenance of 
eompetitiTe armaments. Yon think that the lust 
of dominion must continae to be felt and grat- 
ified, now by one nation and now by anotiier; 
that Great Britain can gratify it now, bnt that 
she will be overpowered by Rossia by and by. 

I am unwilling to accept these conditions for 
Europe, or for the world, without urging the 
freer nations to make extraordinary efforts to 
reach a better solution of the Eoroptiaii inter- 
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national problem which, ansolved, has led down 
to this horrible pit of general war. 

I have just finished another letter to the 
iPwo Tork Times, which will probably be in 
print by the time yon get back to New York^ 
80 I will not trouble you with any exposition 
of the grounds of my hopefulaess. It is be- 
cause I am hopeful tiiat I want to see this war 
fought oat until Germany is persuaded that she 
cannot dominate Europe, or, indeed, make her 
will prevail anywhere by force of arms. When 
that chan^ of mind has been effected, I hope 
that Germany will become a member of a fed- 
eration firm enough and powerful enough to 
prevent any single nation from aiming at world- 
empire, OT even pouncing on a smaller neighbor. 

There is another point on which I seem to 
differ from yon : I do not believe that any single 
nation haa now, or can ever hereafter have, the 
leadership of the world, whereas yon look foi^ 
ward to the existence of such leadership or 
domination in the hands of a single great 
power. Are tiiere not many signs already, both 
in the East and in the West, that the time 
haa passed for world-empire ? 

Very sincerely and cordially yours, 

Chablbs W. £uot. 
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Nkw Toxk, 

Deoember 1^ 1914. 

Dbab Db. Eliot : — 

I have delayed replying to your valned latter 
of the 8th inst until after the appearance of 
your f ortiier letter to the I^ew York Times, to 
which you had made reference, and, like every- 
thing emanating from you, the contents of your 
last Times letter have evoked my deepest in- 
terest. 

Had OUT recent correspondence not already 
become more extended than you likely had in- 
tended it to become when you first wrote me on 
the subject of my l^mes interview of some 
weeks ago, I should go into your latest argu- 
ments at greater length. As it is, I shall only 
reiterate that I find myself unable to follow 
yon in your belief and hope, that world-empire 
and world-leadership, as this now exists, is likely 
to cease as a consequence of the present war, 
much as we all may desire this. 

England has taken up arms to retain her 
world-dominion and leadership ; and to gain it> 
Germany is fighting. How can you, then, expect 
that England, if victorious, would be willing to 
surrender her control of the oceaus and the do- 
minion over the trade of the world she r 
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in conseqaeQce, and where is there, then, room 
for the hope yoa express that world-leadership 
may become a thing of the past with the term- 
ination of the present conflict? 

I repeat, with all my attachment for my na- 
tive land and its people, I have no inimical 
feeling toward England, have warm sentiments 
for France, and the greatest compassion for 
brave, stricken Belgium. 

Thns, "with malice toward none," and with 
the highest respect for your expressed views, I 
am still of the opinion that there can be no 
greater service rendered to mankind than to 
make the effort, either throagh the force of the 
public opinion of the two Americas or othei<> 
wise, to bring these warring Governments to- 
gether at an early moment, even if this can 
only be done without stopping their conflict, so 
that tlu^ may make the endeavor, whether — 
with their costly experience of the last five 
months, with the probability that they now 
know bettw what need be done to make the 
extreme armaments on land and sea as unneces- 
sary as they are undesirable in the fatore — a 
basis cannot be found upon which disarmament 
can be efEectivdy and permanently brought 
about. 
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TiuBf at some time, thej will have to come 
to, in any event, and most theze fiist more hu- 
man lives be aaorificed into the hundreds and 
hundreds of thousands, and still greater havoe 
be wrought, before passions can be made to 
cease and reason be made to return ? 

If, as jou seem to think, the war need go 
on until one country is beaten into a condi- 
tion where it must accept the terms the victor 
chooses to impose, because it can no longer 
help itself to do else, the peace thns obtained 
will only be the harbinger of another war in 
the near or distant future, bloodier probap 
foly than the present sanguinary conflict, and 
through no compact which might be entered 
into will it be possible to actually prevent this. 

Twenty centuries ago Christianity came into 
the world with its lofty message of " peace on 
earth and good-will to men," and now, after 
two thousand years, and at the near approach 
of the season when Christianity celebrates the 
birth of its founder, it is insisted that the merci- 
lesB slaughter of man by man we have been 
witnessing these last months must be permitted 
to be continued into the infinite. 
Most faithfully yours, 

Jaoob H. Sohot. 
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CHAPTER XI 

THB WAB AN UKPBBOIEDBKTED OAXiAHITT, DUB 
TO ADTOCRAOT, MHJTABISM, 8B0BBT BU- 
BBi.VOIU.OT, ASD LITBT OF EHFIBB — SHALL 
IT BBIira FOBTH A COTTITCIL OF EUBOFB, AS 
INTBBNATIOKAL POBOB, ABOTB-BOABD DI- 
PLOUAOT, AND KKDVOTION OF ABMAMKNTS?* 

Thb great war has now been ^ing on long 
enoDgh to enable mankind to fona approxi- 
matelj conect viewB about its vast extent and 
Boale of operations, its sadden interference vith 
commerce and all other helpful international 
intercouraej its unprecedented wrecking of 
family happiness and continuity; its wiping out, 
as it proceeds, of the accumulated savings of 
many former generations in structures, objects 
of art, and industrial capital, and the huge bu^ 
dens it is likely to impose on twentieth-centniy 
Europe. From all these points of view, it is 
evidently the most horrible calamity that has 
ever befallen the human race, and the most 
crucial trial to which civilization has been ex- 
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posed. It is, and is to be, the gigantic straggle 
of these times between the forces which mabe 
for liberty and righteonsness and those which 
make for the subjectioD of the individmil man, 
the exaltation of the state, and the enthrone- 
ment of phjfdcal force directed by a ruthless 
coIlectiTe will. It threatens a sweeping belzayal 
of the best hopes of mankind. 

Each of the nations involved, horrified at the 
immenmty of the disaster, maintains that it is 
not responsible for the war ; and each Govem- 
ment has issued a statement to prove that some 
other Government is responsible for the oat- 
break. This disoussion, however, relates almost 
entirely to actions by monarchs and cabinets 
between Jaly 23 and Augast 4 — a short period 
of harried messages between the chancelleries 
of Europe — actions which only prove that the 
monaxohs and ministers for foreign affairs could 
not, or at least did not, prevent the long-prepared 
general war from breaking out. The assassina- 
tion of the Archdoke and Dachesa of Hohen- 
bei^, on the 28th of June, was in no proper 
sense a cause of the war, except as it was one 
of the consequences of the persistent aggrefr- 
sions of Austria-Hungary against her aonth- 
eastem neighbors. Neither was Russian mob2t* 
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izatioa in four military districts on July 29 a 
cause of the war; for tiiat was only an external 
manifestation of the Bassian state of mind to- 
ward the Balkan peoples, a state of mind well 
known to all puhlicists ever since the Treaty of 
Berlin in 1878. No more was the invasion of 
Belgium by the German army on August 4 a 
true cause of the war, or even the cause, as dis- 
tinguished from the occasion, of Gkeat Britain's 
becoming involved in it. By that action, Gter- 
many was only taking the first step in carryiog 
out a longKiherisbed purpose, and in executing 
a judicious ^an of campaign prepared many 
years in advance. The artificial panic in Grer- 
many about its exposed position between two 
powerful enemies, France and Russia, was not 
a genuine cause of the war ; for the General 
Staff knew they had crashed France once, and 
were confident they could do it again in a month. 
As to Bossta, it was, in their view, a huge na- 
tion, but very clumsy and dull in war. 

The real causes of the war are all of many 
years* standing; and aU the nations now in- 
volved in the fearful catastrophe have contrib- 
uted to the development of one or more of tbese 
effective causes. The fundamental causes are: 
(1) The maintenance of monarchical Govern- 
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menta, each sanotioned and sapported b; tho 
nataoaal rel^oo, and each furnished with a 
eabinet selected by the monarch, — GoTem- 
ments which can make war without any pren* 
ooa consultation of the peoples through their 
elected representatives ; (2) the constant mainte* 
nance of conscript armies, throogh which the 
entire able-bodied male population is trained in 
youth for service in the army or navy, and re- 
mains subject to the instant call of the Gov- 
ernment tUI late in life, the officering of these 
permanent armies involying the creation of a 
large military class likely to become powerful in 
political, industrial, and social administration ; 
(3) the creation of a strong, permanent bureau- 
fsracy within each nation for the management 
of both foreign and domestic afEairs, much of 
whose work is kept secret from the public at 
large; and finally, (4) the habitual use of mili- 
tary and naval forces to acquire new territories, 
contiguous or detached, without regard to the 
wishes of the people annexed or controlled. This 
last cause of the war is the most potent <^ 
the four, since It is strong in itself, and is 
apt to include one or more of the other three. 
It is the gratification of the lust for world- 
emph 
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0£ all the nationB taking part in the present 
Tar, Great Britain is the onlj one vhich does 
not maintain a conscript tamy ; bat, on the other 
hand, Grreat Britain is the earliest modem claim- 
ant of world-empire by force, vith the single 
exception of Spain, which long since abandoned 
that qnest. Every one of these nations except 
Httle Servia has yielded to the Inst for empire. 
Every one hag permitted its monarch or its 
cabinet to carry on secret negotiations liable at 
any time to commit the nation to war, or to faQ 
in maintaining the peace of Europe or of the 
Near East. In the crowded diplomatic events of 
last Jnly, no phenomenon is more striking than 
the exhibition of the power which the British 
people confide to the hands of their Foreign 
Secretary. In the interests of public liberty and 
public welfare no ofBoial should possess rach 
powers as Sir Edward Orey nsed admirably — 
though in vain — last July. In all three of the 
empires engaged in the war there has long ex- 
isted a large military caste which exerts a strong 
inflnence on the Government and its policies, 
and on the daily life of the people. 

These being the real causes of the terrific 
convulsion now going on in Europe, it cannot 
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be qaealxoned that the nation in which these 
complex causes have taken strongest and most 
complete effect during the last fifty years is 
Gennanj. Her form of government has been 
imperialistic and antociatic in the highest de- 
gree. She has developed with g^reat intelligence 
and assiduity the most formidable conscript 
army in the world, and the most infiuential and 
insolent military caste. Three times since 1864 
she has waged war in Europe, and each time 
she has added to her territory without r^ard 
to the wishes of the annexed population. For 
twen^-five years she has exhibited a keen de- 
sire to obtain colonial possesaionB; and since 
1896 she has been a^ressive in this field. In 
her schools and universities the children and 
youth have been taught for generations that 
Germaay is surrounded by hostile peoples, that 
her expansion in Europe and in other continents 
is resisted by jealous powers whicb started ear- 
lier in the race for foreign possessions, and that 
the salvation of Germany has depended from 
die first, and will depend till the last, on the 
efficiency of her army and navy and Uie war^ 
like spirit of her people. This instruction, given 
year after year by teachers, publicists, and 
rulers, was first generally accepted in Prussia, 
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but now seems to be accepted by the entire 
empire as anified in 1871. 

The attention of the civilized vorld was £rat 
called to this state of the German mind and 
will by the triamphant policies of Bismarck ; but 
during the reign of the present Bmperor the 
external a^p^essiveness of Germany and her 
passion for world-empire have grown to much 
more formidable proportions. Although the 
German Emperor has sometime played the 
part of the peacemaker, he has habitually acted 
the war-lord in both speech and bearing, and 
has supported the military caste whenever it has 
been assailed. He is by inheritance, conviotaon, 
and practice a divine-right sovereign whose 
throne rests on an " invincible " army, an army 
oontermiuous with the nation. In the present 
tremendous stru^Ie he carries his subjects with 
him in a rushing torrent of self-sacrificing patri- 
otism. Mass-fanaticism and infectious enthusi- 
asm seem to have deprived the leading class in 
Germany, for the moment, of all power to see, 
reason, and judge correctly -~ no new phenome- 
non in the world, biit instructive in this case 
because it points to the grave defect in German 
educatioQ — the lack of liberty and, therefore, 
of practice in Belf-control. 
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The twentieth-tientoiy educated German is^ 
howereTj by no means given over completely to 
material and physical aggrandizement and the 
wonhip of might. He oheiishes a partly new 
conoeption of the state as a ooUeetiTe entity 
irhoM function is to derelc^ and multiply, not 
the free, healthy, and happy individaal man 
and woman, but higher and more effectiTe ^fpes 
<rf hnmanity, made superior by a streonons 
di8cq>liQe which takes much account of tiie 
strong and ambitious, and little of the weak or 
meek. He rejects the ethics of the Beatitudes 
as uDsoond, bat accepts the religion of Valor, 
which exalts strength, courage, endurance, and 
the ready sacrifice by the individual of liberty, 
happiness, and life itself for Qermany's honor 
and greatness. A nation of sixty millions hold- 
ing these philoBophioal and reli^ous views, and 
proposing to act on them in winning by foxee 
the empire of the world, threatens civilization 
with more formidable irrnptions of a destroy- 
ing h(wt than any that history has recorded. 
The rush of the Oennan army into Belgium, 
France^ and Russia and its consequences to 
those lands have taught the rest of Europe to 
dread German domination, and — it is to be 
hoped — to make it impossible. 
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The real cause of the present conTolsion is, 
then, the state of mind or temper of Germany, 
inclading her oonception of national greatness, 
her theory of the State, and her intelligent and 
skilful use of all the forces of nineteenthrcen- 
tnry applied science for the destractare pur- 
poses of -wax. It is, therefore, apparent that 
Europe can escape from the domination of 
Germany only by defeating her in her present 
undertakings; and that this defeat can be 
brought about only by using (gainst her the 
same effeotiTe agencies of dratmction and the 
same martial spirit on which Germany itself 
relies. Horrible as are the mnrderous and d^ 
vastating efCeots of this war, there can he no 
lasting peace until Europe as a whole is ready 
to make some serious and far-reaching deci- 
nons in regard to goTornmental structures and 
powers. In all probability the sufferings and 
losses of this widespread war must go farther 
and cut deeper before Europe can be brought 
to the decisions which aloue can give securities 
for lasting peace against Grermany on the one 
hand and Russia on the other, or to either of 
these nations, or can give security for the fu- 
ture to any of the smaller nations of Continen- 
tal Eun^w. There can, indeed, he no security 
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tot fatore peace in Europe until every EarcH 
pean nation recognizes the fact that there is to 
be DO such thing in the vorld aB one dominat* 
ing nation — no such thing as world-empire 
for U17 mngle nation — Great Britain, Gef 
manj, Russia, Japan, or China. There can be 
no sense of security against sudden invasion in 
EoTope ao long as all the able-bodied men are 
toained to be soldiers, and the best possible ai- 
inies are k^t constantly ready for instant use. 
There can be no secure peace in Eurc^ until 
a federation of the European states is estab- 
lished, capable of making public contracts in- 
tended to be kept, and backed by an ovei^ 
vhelming interoalaonal force subject to the 
orders of an international tribunal. The pres- 
ent couTulsiou demonstrates the impotence 
toward permanent peace of secret negotiations, 
of uopublished agreements, of treaties and cot- 
enants that can be broken on grounds of mili- 
tary necesnty, of international lav if without 
sanctions, o£ pious wishes, of economic and 
biological predictions, and of public opinion 
unless expressed through a firm international 
agreement, behind which stands an interna- 
tional force. When tliat international force has 
been firmly established it will be time to o<m- 
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mder what proportionate redactions in national 
armamentB can be prudently recommended. 
Until that glorions day dawns, no patriot and 
no lover of his kind can expect lasting peace in 
Europe or wisely advocate any redaction of 
armaments. 

The hato-hreeding and worse than brctal 
cruelties and devastations of the war with their 
inevitable moral and physical degradatioaB 
onght to shock mankind into attempting a 
great step forward. Europe and America should 
undertake to exterminate the real canses of the 
catastrophe. In stadying that problem the com- 
ing European conference can profit by the eixr 
perience of the three prosperous and valid coun- 
tries in which public liberty and the princ^le 
of federation have been most snccesBfully de- 
veloped — Switzerland, Great Britain, and the 
United States. Switzerland is a democratic fed* 
eration which unites in a firm federal bond 
three different racial stocks speakiog three un- 
like languages, and divided locaUy and irreg* 
nlarly between the Catholic Church and the 
Protestant. The so-called British Empire tends 
strongly to become a federation ; and the meth- 
ods of government both in Great Britain itself 
and in its affiliated commonwealthB are becom- 
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ing more and more democratic in sabstance. 
The max has brought this fact out in high re- 
lief. As to the United States, it is a strong fed- 
eration of fortjr-eight heterogeneons States 
vhich has been proving for a hundred years 
that freedom and democracy are safer and hap- 
pier for mankind than sabjection to any sort 
of autocracy, and afford far the beet training 
for national character and national efficiency. 
Republican France has not yet had time to give 
this demonstration, being encumbered vith 
many Borrivals of the Bourbon and Napoleonio 
regimes, and being forced to maintain a con- 
script army. 

It is an enconiaging &ct tihat every one of 
the political or governmental changes needed 
is already illustrated in the practice of one or 
more of the civilized nations. To exi^gerate 
the necessary changes is to postpone or prevent 
a satisfactoiy outcome from the present calcu- 
lated destructions and wrongs and the accom- 
panying moral and religious chaos. Ardent 
proposals to remake the map of Europe, recon- 
stmot European society, substitnte republics 
for empires, and abolish armaments are in fact 
obstructing the road toward peace and good- 
will among men. That road is hard at best. 
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The immediate datj of the United States is 
presumably to prepare, on the basis of its pres- 
ent armj and navj, to famish an effective quota 
o£ the international force, servant of an inter* 
national tribunal, which will make the ultimate 
issue of this most abominable of wars, not a 
truce, but a durable peace. 

In the mean time, the American peoples cty 
vith one voice to the German people, Iik« 
Ezekiel to the House of Israel — "Turn ye, 
torn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye 
die?" 
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CHAPTER Xn 

THE PILCailUS* IDEALS — A FKEE OHUBCH IN 
A FKBB BTATB IK 1620^ 

Recent events in Europe have satisfied num j 
Americans that the essential difference between 
nations is a difference of ideals. Thus, the prin- 
cipal ideals of Germany are national efGoiencj 
through a forceful discipline, and domination 
over other peoples as the result of that efG- 
oiency, while the governmental or political ideab 
of Great Britain since Cromwell's Commoo- 
vealth have always contained a lai^ element 
of public liberty and individoal independence. 
The fundamental cause of the European war is 
the difference in the ideals of government, na- 
tional greatness, and national welfare of Ger- 
many and Aostria on the one hand, and France 
and Great Britain on the other. The principal 
difference between the people of the United 
States and the nations of Europe is a difference 
of ideals concerning human welfare and the 
means of promoting it, the idesls of the United 

* An addreM on ForehUien' Day, 1914, before the Hew 
Boglftiid SoaMj in tlw City of New Toirk. 
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States containing a much larger element of lib- 
erty and independence for the individual, and 
of public confidence in the fruits of individual 
liberty, than any European nation exhibits, ex- 
cept Switzerland. In order that different races 
or stocks should live peacefully and helpfully 
Ibeside each other nnder the same free govern- 
ments, conjoined but not commingled, as in the 
United States of to-day, it is only necessary that 
they should all come to cherish the same ideals 
of public liberty, public justice, and cooperative 
management. That is the true assimilation of 
different stocks or races, and none other is 
needed. 

As a matter of fact, the present ideals of the 
people of the United States are in a lai^e meas- 
ure identical with the ideals which were dear 
to the Pilgrim FirstHsomers or Forefathers, who, 
to the number of 233, landed at Plymouth be* 
tween December, 1620, and July, 1623. These 
were the Separatist immigrants, who had suf- 
fered severely in England for conscience' sake, 
and had dared the perils of ihe ocean and the 
wUdemess to f onnd a new commonwealth where 
they might enjoy freedom to worship Gi-od in 
the way they preferred. I wish to review this 
evening the ideals of the Pilgrims, and to point 
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out in vliat meaanre their ideals have become 
those of the American people. 

The most precious of the Pilgrim ideals vm 
that of civil aod religions liberty. It was a re- 
ligions bond which hdd them together in their 
fl^t from Scioobj at great loss and nnder 
many hardships, and during their twelve years' 
exile in Holland, where by great industry and 
frogalily a few of them repaired somewhat their 
broken fortunes. It was a religious motive which 
governed the adult males of the Mayflower com- 
pany, only forty-one in number, in signing a 
compact, just before they landed on the Massac 
ohusetts shore, by which they set up a govern- 
ment that rested exclusively on the consent of 
those to be governed and on manhood suffr^e. 
These few plain men then and there did an im- 
mortal deed, the sudden fruitage of the expert* 
ence of their church in EngUmd and in Hol- 
land, and of the doctrines taught them by their 
pastor and elders. The words of that compact 
cannot be too often quoted: " We, whose names 
are under written, . . . having undertaken for 
the glory of God and advancement of the Chria- 
laan faith, and honor of our King uid country, 
to plant the first colony in the northern parti 
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of yirginU, do, by these presents, aolenmly and 
matoally in the presence of God and of one 
another, covenant and bind oarselveB together 
into a civil body politic for oar better ordering 
and presenration, and furtherance of the ends 
aforeeaid." That is the ideal origin for a free 
state. By following that ideal, town, city, and 
state gOTemments have been firmly planted all 
aoroBB the American continent. By how many 
generations were the signers of that compact 
in advance of their times? Let the Sohleswig- 
Holstein of 1864 answer ; let the Alsace-Lor- 
nune of 1870 answer ; let the Belgium of to-day 
answer. More than two hundred years lat^ 
Gavoor, straggling for Italian unity, cried out 
for a free church in a free state. Nearly three 
hundred years later a French republic broke 
with a great church long established in France. 
In both cases the doctrine of the Mayflower 
Pilgrims found new applications ; for the Pil- 
grims brought with ihem to Plymouth the con- 
ception not only of a free state, but also of 
a free church. Pastor Bobinsou's church was 
called Separatist, and later Independent ; and 
later still its polity was known as Congr^ationaL 
It had no bishop and no synod. There was no 
•odesiasticism and no mysticism about it. The 
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congregation elected their pastor and elders, 
their church welcoming to the communion 
service members of the Anglican, Genevan, 
Lutheran, Dutch, and Presbyterian churches. 
From these Separatists, transplanted to the Mas- 
sachusetts wilderness, sprang, therefore, a gov- 
ernment founded on civil and religious liberty, 
and a complete toleration of all religions by the 
state. John Robinson's doctrine, that Gh)d had 
never yet revealed his whole will, and that more 
truth and light were yet to break forth, is now 
the doctrine of all liberals the world over. The 
advance of natural science within tiie last one 
hundred and fifty years has made this doctrine 
of expectation familiar to all thiohing people; 
but the Pilgrims accepted and practised it as a 
religious doctrine, and gave it practical expres- 
sion in the church and the state they organized 
in 1620. 

After the compact or covenant had been 
ngned in the cabin of the Mayflower by the 
forty-one adult maira, these same men proceeded 
to ^ect a governor for the commonwealth thus 
constituted; and every year thereafter they 
elected their chief executive to serve for the 
term of one year. This short-term, elected ex- 
ecutive was maintained in the old colony until 
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1692, when, to their great i^ret, the descenct 
ants of the Forefathers found themeelTee ab- 
sorbed into the Bojal Province of Massachu- 
setts, which extended firom Nova Scotia to the 
Vineyard Archipelago, and was provided widi 
a rojal governor. To liberals the world over 
this achievement of the Pilgrims seems more 
significant to-day than it ever has before ; be- 
cause a prime cause of the fearful cataatrophe 
which has lately befallen Europe is the retention 
there of hereditary, permanent executives over 
whom the mass of the people have no control 
whatever, and who can make war without con- 
sulting anybody but a cabinet they have them- 
selves selected, or a few other hereditary ex- 
ecutives. Id 1620 this small band of English 
Non-Conformists gave the first example in the 
world of a free and progressive ohun^ in a state 
created and contxoUed by free men, both church 
and state being led and served by elected ofB- 
cen. 

The Pilgrims were plain, laboring people, 
who all worked with tbeir bands, and expected 
to get their living as *' Planters " on the wild 
shores of northern Virginia. As a matter of 
fact, tliey made their living by farming, fish- 
ing, hontdng, and practising the elementary 
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trades of a new settlement. A fev of them 
vere good writers and intelligent business men ; 
but many of their leaders and officers found it 
more convenient to ma^e their marie dian to 
vrite their signature on deeds or records ; and 
it is probable that few of the women could 
write, though more could read. They could all, 
however, take in and appreciate the ezhorta* 
tions td their ministers orally communicated. 
Stu^ being their quality, it is remarkable that 
tiie Articles of Agreement under which the Pil- 
grims set sail from England contained sound 
principles sfEecting the relations of capital to 
labor which have not secured wide adoption in 
the industrial and commercial world of to-day. 
The Pilgrims sailed from England under 
articles of t^^reement which were to govern the 
proceedings of a stock company, — the shares 
of which were held by two classes of persons, 
one called " Adventorers," and the other 
** Planters." The adventurers were men who 
merely put capital into the outfitting of the 
expedition. The planters were persons who 
crossed the ocean, and were to bear the hard- 
ships and the labors of the expedition. The 
planters might, or might not, put capital into 
the venture. Some did acquire shares in the 
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stock company as adTeotarers by pnttdng in 
money or money's worth in goods ; but the 
greater part did not hold shares, except as 
planters. Every planter being aged sixteea 
years and upwards, received on going a single 
share in the stock company, rated at ten pounds. 
A planter who carried with him his wife and 
children or servants was allowed for every per- 
son sixteen years old and npward a share in 
the company and a share for every two chil- 
dren between ten and sixteen years old. Every 
child under ten who went in the ship was to 
receive in the ultimate division of the holdings 
of the company fifty acres of unmannred land. 
All the planters were to be fed and clothed out 
of the common stock and goods of the com- 
pany. Each planter was to work four days in 
each week for the company, and two for him- 
self and family. At the end of seven jeaxa, 
each planter, head of a family or a group, 
should own the house and garden land occupied 
by him and his. The undertaking entered into 
on these terms was a strong case of cooperation 
and cooperative management for a short term 
of years, with acquisition by every head of a 
&ndly at the end of that short term of a house 
and garden. 
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The first asaignmeQtB of land at Plymouth 
were made by lot, had equal areas, and vera 
supposed to be of very neaily equal value. The 
family, rather than the indiyidual, vas the social 
nnit used in the allotment. When fifteen cattle 
arrived in 1627 for distribution among the col- 
onists, 'with some she goats and swine, these 
Anitnftla were distributed among twelve groups 
into which the one hundred and fifty-six planter 
owners of the company's stock were divided for 
the purpose, each animal to be kept for ten 
years, and then returned to the pubhc store 
with one half its increase. Another example of 
cooperative management intended to encourage 
individual responsibility and effort 1 

The PilgriniB thoroughly understood that 
capital and labor must cooperate, in order to 
successful production ; and they acted consist- 
ently on this understanding. Being fed and 
clothed at the expense of the company, they 
were wUling to work for the company two thirds 
of their time without wages ; bat they obtained 
shares in the company without payment of cash, 
in consideration of the risk they ran in putting 
their lives and capacities at the service of the 
company in a dangerous venture, and in invest- 
ing two thirds of their labor for seven years 
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with the company. Moreover, in return for the 
assxuDption o£ these risks and for their labor, 
each famUy would obtain possession at the end 
of seven years of a house and land, on which, 
however, they would probably have spent the 
other tiiird of their working time. This eco- 
Domio arrangement could not have been brought 
ahont, except in a homogeneooa community 
which was thoroughly democratic in principle 
and practice. Is there any industrial oiganizar 
tioQ to-day in which democracy and the recogni- 
tion of the laborers' contribution in risk and 
work to the cost of production are better recog* 
nized, or more wisely dealt with, than in the 
Pilgrims* Stock Company? Ultimately the 
planters bought out the adventurers, and owned 
the whole stock. What prophets the Filgrima 
were of fai-away reforms I 

The FUgrims recognized that they had lead- 
ers; and the common people selected these 
leaders with great judgment, and whenever 
they found a good one were constant toward 
him; but the manners and customs of the com- 
munity were extremely simple, and all men 
were equal before the law. On the other hand, 
the Pilgrims never tried to prevent the diversi- 
ties in regard to possessions which inevitably 
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aiise in odj free comnmnity. Only despotism, 
antoctatic or aocialistio, can prevent the diver- 
sity in mcm's capacily from prodocing diTersity 
in possessions. Nothing of the feudal system 
came across the ocean with the Pilgrims, and 
nothing of ecclesiastical control. 

For the protection of the colony, ereiy able- 
bodied citizen was expected to bear aims. Every 
yoath learnt the use of the simple veapons 
which were then available for the chase and for 
war. The Pilgrims started the New England 
muster and militia system, prototype of the ad- 
mirable military organization of republican 
Switzerland which is now suggesting a way 
out of European militarism. 

In 1643, after a six years* disoasBion begun 
by Plymouth, a confedexatioD called "The 
United Oolonies of New England," was formed 
by the four colonies of Massachusetts, Plym- 
outh, Connecticut, and New Haven to make 
common cause in offensive and defensive war. 
Each confederate was to choose annually two 
church-members as its commissioners in the 
league, each colony having the same number 
of representatives without r^ard to popula- 
tion. No single colony was to make war. The 
qnota which each colony contributed to the 
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intercolonial force vas proporfionate to the nom- 
ber of its able-bodied males between tbe ages of 
sixteen and sixty. This confederatioQ -was loose 
and ill-defined ; but it was maintained for forty 
years, and supplied ideas for several later feder- 
ations on the American continent. Obviouslj, 
it might 811^^ some clauses in the constitu- 
tion of the now maoh-desired United States of 
Europe, such as the equal representation of the 
several states in the central council, the quota 
of each state in the international force propor- 
tionate to its military population, and the rule 
that no single state shall make war. In this 
direction Europe has never got so far as the Pil- 
grims had in 1643. 

Down in the spring of 1623, all labor in fish- 
ing and farming had been in common; and the 
product in food had been placed in the public 
store to be shared equally by all tbe workers, 
whether they worked zealously and effectively, 
or languidly and shiftlessly; otherwise, there 
had hoea no community of goods. In the spring 
of that year the supply of food in the pubho 
storehouse was very low; and there was serious 
apprehension of a famine before a new crop 
coold be gathered. The straits were all the more 
serious because the colony possessed at the time 
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no domestic aoimalB that yielded milk or meat. 
No cattle vere imported until 1624. The gov 
emor under such conditioiiB cotdd not keq> the 
people hard at work; and it distinctly appeared 
that the motiTe o£ common benefit was inferior 
in stimulating force to the motive of personal, 
individoal or family possession. The elders of 
ilie Pilgrims vere practical men, who saw that 
a Dew method of dealing with the labor ques- 
tion was o^ently needed, particularly in view 
of the approaching scarcity of food. They, 
therefore, assigned a lot for one year to each 
household, at the nte of an acre for every mem- 
ber. The lots were to be cultivated at the pleas- 
ure of the holders, who were to own the crops, 
after giving a small portion to the public treas- 
niy. This introduction of the principle of pri- 
vate ownership, in addition to the well-distri- 
buted ownership of shares in the stock of the 
company, produced an important efEect, — a 
much l&i^r area was planted, and men, women, 
and children worked with a new ardor in the 
cultivation of their own lots. It took the leaders 
of the Pilgrims only two years and a half to 
learn that the institution of private property 
appeals to a good side of human nature, and 
that there is no sale substitate fw it To be 
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snre, thej learned this lesson under conditioiu 
o£ severe anxietf and stress. To-day the oivil- 
ized world has to listen to manj socialistic 
prophets and disputants who close their eyes to 
the patent fact that the mass of mankind need 
the stimulus of private property in order to 
maintain a fair degree of industry and frugality. 
Two years before the Pilgrims left Leyden, 
their pastor, John Bobinson, and their elder, 
William Brewstw, united in a letter which 
ended with five reasons for the proposed emi< 
gration. The fourth reason is as follows: "We 
are knit t<^ther in a body in a most strict and 
sacred bond and covenant of the Lord, of the 
violation whereof we make great conscience, 
and by virtue whereof we do hold ourselves 
straightly tied to all care of such other's good, 
and of the whole by every one, and so muta* 
ally." It would be hard to find a better state- 
ment than that of the fundamental conception 
of modem non-militant socialism — each for all 
and all for each ; but the FUgrims were not fore- 
mnners of socialism ; because they fully appre- 
ciated the advant^;es of the institution of pri- 
vate property not only for stimulating industry 
and frugality, but also for strengthening the 
fiunily hood. Their imit of social organization 
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Tu the family; and thej had do thought of 
permitting the la^ and improvident to plant 
tiienuelves on the backs of the energetic and 
prudent members of tiie community. The philo- 
Bophio socialism of the nineteenth century wonid 
tend to weaken the family bond, and would sub- 
ject the individual human being to a harsh col- 
lective despotism, against which the Pilgrim 
spirit would have revolted. 

No sketch of the Fi^rims would be adequate 
which did not mention the heroism of their 
women. The women that came to America from 
tiiat Separatist flock in Leyden washed, cooked, 
made clothing, bore, nursed, and tended chil- 
dren, and watched anxiously for the return of 
the meu, who often had to go to distant fields 
or woods, or on remote fishing expeditions, or 
on exploring and hunting parties. What the 
risks were that the women took may be illus- 
trated by the single fact, that out of the eigh- 
teen women who were on board the Mayflower, 
fourteen were buried in unmarked graves within 
six months of the day that the Mayflower an- 
chored within the hook of Gape Cod. Nothing 
daunted, other women of the Pilgrim mind 
came over from Holland and England to take 
the places of the dead, and maintain the stag* 
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geriog colony; and ever since just such iromen 
have accompanied the pioneering line of ad- 
venturous free men, as it has moved slowly 
across the continent for nearly three centuries. 
The Pilgrim women deserve, and please God 
shall have, the same reward which Jesus prom- 
ised to the woman who broke over his body the 
alabaster box of precious ointment: *' whereso- 
ever this Gospel shall be preached in the whole 
world, there shall also Uiis that tiiis woman 
hath done be told for a memorial of her." The 
Pilgrim ideal of woman was the courageons, 
capable, strong, devoted type, sacrificing self 
for love and duty, and rejoicing in her work. 
Is there any better type to-day? Are there not 
some inferior types in public evidence? 

Within the last few months, I have be^n often 
asked in letters — signed or unsigned — what 
America owes to England. If I had answered 
these questions, one element in my reply would 
have been : America owes to England the ideals 
of the Pilgrims — a debt never to be forgotten. 
Another element in my reply would have been : 
America owes to England John Milton's preach- 
ing of civil and religious liberty — a preaching 
contemporaneoDs with many of the experiences 
of that groap of biave men and women who 
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risked their all in the Uttle colony on the deso- 
late coast of Massachusetts, not in search o£ 
gold or bade, hat only hoping that they and 
^eir children might be &ee. The American 
people helieves, as the Pilgrim Church believed, 
that more truth and light are constantly to be 
made known to man, and that it is truth that 
makes men free. More truth — scientific, philo- 
sophical, or religious — more freedom for man- 
kind. If this faith can novbe implanted in the 
international mind of Europe as the moral issue 
of the present cataclyBm, the huge sorrov and 
desolatioD of that Continent may yet be tamed 
into gladness and hope. 
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NATIONAL BFFICIBKOY BEST DUVKLOPBD 
UNDSB FBEB OOTBRNMBNTS^ 

Thb caiues of this fearful war ate often dif 
cussed as if they vera to be sought in the 
month before the war actually broke oat. We 
hear men talking as if the exchange of tele- 
grams and notes between the monarehs just 
before the war could supply an intelligent 
understanding of the cansra of the otitbi«ak. 
We hear the conversations between the vari- 
oua chancelleries of Europe in July spoken 
of as if the real cause of the war was to be 
found in them, or, indeed, in the sequence of 
the orders given for mobilization. I have even 
read articles in which the causa of the war was 
found in the assassination of the heir to the 
Austro-Hungarian throne. 

Now, to my mind, all these so-called causes 
are merely superficial events, which might more 
properly be called the occasions than the causes 
of the war. To my thinking, the causes of the 
> An BddreM baton the Harrud Club of Boaton, Jm^ 
«U7 1% 191$, vaviMd and enlargsd. 
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war are verj deep^eated, and have to be traced 
ba4^ through long years, and, indeed, through 
generations of men. They are states of mind 
rather than events. They have their sources in 
racial feelings and to some extent in religions 
difEerenoes; in the ambitions of princes; in 
long-cherished aspirations and ambitions of 
peoples ; in continuously developed policies of 
governments ; and deeper still in great popular 
emotions. If such are the real causes of the 
war, we need to consider carefully the historical 
development of these aspirations, ambitions, 
and emotions, which have bad a national scope. 
This war baa brought out very strongly the 
sentiment of nationality, — a sentiment the 
origins and conditions of which are peculiarly 
difficult to appreciate and understand. Many 
people think that a common language is neces- 
sary to the development of the sentiment of 
nationality ; bnt bow many instances there are 
in tbe world in which many languages are used 
in the territory ascribed to a nation. At this 
moment there is no country which nourishes a 
stronger spirit ol nationality than littie Swit- 
zerland, tbe model republic of the world. Now, 
in that small territory fonr languages are used, 
each by thousands of people; and in tbe l^pa- 
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lative assembly, if a member does not speak at 
tlie rostrum in French or German, an inter* 
preter is placed beside the orator who keeps 
along with him; so that the two voices are 
going on at the same time. Belgium is a strong 
nationality as regards sentiment, bat at least 
two quite difierent lango^es are spoken in 
that eoanttj. In the vast territory of China 
many dialects exist, so different that the people 
of one section may not understand the people 
of any other. One almost wishes that a com- 
mon language could be spoken of as a source 
or neoessaty condition of a strong sentiment of 
nationality; but there are too many oases in 
the world where a strong Dational feeling pre- 
vails, and yet there is no common language. 
We Americans have been in the habit of think- 
ing that the use of the English langu^e all 
over oar immense territory has contributed to 
our sense of national unity and well-being; 
and, indeed, it probably has. Nevertheless, that 
test of nationality will not hold in the modem 
world. 

The national sentiment in Great Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, and Bussia is to-day 
intense, and, so far as we can see, equally in- 
tense in all these countries. Ai^arently little 
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distitietion can be drawn between national sen- 
timent in an immobile empire like RuBsia, under 
an autocratic gOTemment like that o£ Grennanj, 
in a sober, experienced^ constitutional monarohj 
like that of England, or in a new republic like 
France. We do not find tbe cause or source of 
this intense popular sentiment in the form of 
government to which the people are accostomed. 
And jet one cannot im^^e any satisfactory 
settlement of thia terrible world-conflict, which 
will not take more account than any settlement 
of a European war has ever done before, of 
this emotion or sentiment of nationality. 

The experience of Europe during the last 
sixty years has been peculiar in one respect, — 
it has been a period in which peoples who pos- 
sess a common language, or a common senti- 
ment of nationality, and are derived from sim- 
ilar racial rtocke, have succeeded in getting 
together in larger entities. That has be^i 
emphatically the case with Germany and with 
Italy ; and until the Second Balkan War the 
well-wishers for Europe hoped that it was 
going to be the case in the whole Balkan r^on ; 
but the second war defeated all such hopes. 
What great changes have been wrought in 
Europe since the close of the Thirty Years' 
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War 1 That irar ended in the recognition and 
establishment of a large number o£ separate, 
independent, small states and principalities. 
When this present war ends, we may reason- 
ably expect that it vill result in Uie develop* 
ment of some new large states in Europe, fed- 
erationa, perhaps, and some new small states, 
but also in a greater security for the smaller 
states over gainst the larger. 

Several European nations have been infected 
at various times — England first, doce the d^- 
dine of Spain — with a false and dangerous 
conceptiDn of the state as an imperial being, 
independent of ordinary ethical considerations, 
entitled to the unquestioning obedience and se^ 
vice of its subjects, aiming at the development 
of strong types of men and women without 
much r^ard to the freedom or happiness of 
the individual, and claiming dominion over 
neighbors, oceans, or remote possessions in 
other parts of the world. British imperialism 
had sound commercial and industrial objects, 
and was qualified by much domestic freedom, 
and the policy of free trade. Being an island, 
Great Britain tried to rule the seas, in order 
that her indispensable supplies of food and 
raw materials might never be out off. Her Con- 
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tinental imitatora hare not liod her domestio 
freedom, her affiliated free commonwealths, her 
free trade, or her strong reason for poase&sing 
masterj of the oceans ; but th^ have had, and 
some of them still have, the imperialistio fever 
in its hottest form. 

If, then, ve most look for the cauBes of this 
unprecedented convolsion in these deep-rooted 
popular aspirations and ambitions, vrhat shall we 
say about the slow but steady growth of these 
Bentiments in Germany ? Some people ascribe 
this widespread war to the German Emperor 
or Cabinet, or to some particular German 
teachers and authors, or to the growth of a 
strong, united military caste in Germany. All 
tiiose influences doubtless contributed in some 
measure to the outbreak ; but the real cause of 
the successive military aggressions on the part 
of Germany since 1864 lies in the gradual prev- 
alence throughout that nation, and particiUarty 
throughout its educated classes, of an exagger- 
ated estimate of the bodily aod spiritual merits 
of the German people, and of a belief that die 
national greatness and the progress of character- 
istic German civilization were to be attained 
through the development of the most tremen- 
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dotu naticmal Force that coold posdblj be con- 
trived and brought into being, and throngh' the 
gratificatioQ of the intense German desire for 
domination in Europe, and later in the world. 

The Goremment of Germany is the most 
autocratic in Europe. It has always been so in 
Prussia J and since German unification in 1871 
&at description applies to the whole of Get^ 
many. One of the most extraordinary phenom- 
ena in connection with this ferocious war is the 
unanimous opinion among German scholars, his- 
torians, statesmen, and diplomats, and indeed 
tiiroughout the educated classes, that — as was 
lately said to me in a letter from a German 
friend — '* We Germans are just as free as yon 
Americans are." They teaUy believe that. This 
unanimous opinion is a complete demonstration 
of the effect of the autocratic Government which 
has long existed in Germany on the spirit and 
temper of the German people as a whole. They 
do not know what political and social liberty is. 
They have no conception of such liberty as 
we enjoy. They know nothing at all about the 
liberty England has won throngh Parliamen- 
tary government, through party government. 
Their complete ignorance on that subject is the 
explanation of the fatal mistake the German 
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Goreroment made in going to war last summer 
before they knew vhat England was going to 
do, or conld do. The German GoTemmeni 
tiioroogblj believed that in the existing condi- 
tion of party goremment in England, vith the 
Ulster disturbance unsettled, and the trades- 
union difBculties on hand, England not only 
would not go to war, but could not. One could 
not have a better illustration of the complete 
ignorance of the German people as to what 
political and social liberty reaUy is. The Ger- 
man diplomats misinformed l^eir government 
about &.e state of Great Britain and Ireland, 
and of France, in spite of their ample system 
of resident informers ; because neither they nor 
tiieir informers understood the political aotion 
of a free people. At this moment, the German 
Government iB being misinformed in like man- 
ner about the state of American public opinion. 
To the Grerman mind political liberty means 
public incapacity and weakness — partioularly 
in war. 

In the earlier steps of the war, Germany met 
with a series of surprises; because the German 
Government and the military caste in Grermany 
did not understand what comparatively free peo- 
ples Talue, what Uwir ideals are, and what they 
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are capable of undertaking and enduring in de- 
fense of their ideals. For instance, the German 
doctrine aboat the justifiableuess of violating a 
contcaot or a treaty on gronnda of military n^ 
oessity vas nmTersally accepted in Oermaay as 
right. G^ermans do not know how free peoples 
regard the sanctity of contract, not only for 
bosinesB purposes, but for political purposes, to 
say nothing of honorable obligation. Nothing 
could be franker thui the original explanation 
which the German Chancellor gave of the 
breaking of the treaties concerning the neu- 
tndity of Belgium ; but his frankness is evidence 
that he did not anderstand in the least the free- 
man's idea of the sanctity of contract — the 
foundation of aU public law and ns^;e in a free 
country. In a country despotically or anto- 
oratically roled^ there is no soch condition of 
public opinion. 

More and more, as time goes on, this war 
develops into a conflict between free institu- 
tions and autocratic institutions. Of course, 
the position of Biissia as an ally of France and 
England somewhat shrouds or complicates this 
fact; because t^e Russian people is by inherit- 
ance and in some respects by nature a people 
which submits to despotic government. Her 
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exceptional position as an ally of two tree 
ooontries is due to a long^nourished indignar 
tion against Anstria-HuDgary and Germany 
for presenting obstacles year after year and 
generation after generation to the gratification 
of Russian ambition for aggrandizement in the 
Balkan countries and the Near East. That 
ambition and some stirrings toward liberty may 
have put Bussia in its exceptional position by 
the aide of two free oonntries. 

If^ now, we take it for granted that the 
question faetwerai free and autocratic institu- 
tions in Europe^ the qoestion of more public 
liberty, the question of civilization developing 
under the forms of free government rather 
than under the forms of autocratic govern- 
ment, is the real issue this war is to decide, it 
becomes a very interesting study for all the 
freer peoples how German efBcienoy is ^wn^ 
to turn out in competition with such efficiency 
as tiie freer nations develop. The military re- 
sult of the war is going to turn on the com- 
parative efBciency of the military and naval 
forces of the opposing parties, and on the 
efficiency with which the economic resources 
of the several nations are used. Numbers are 
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80 enonuooB on each side tiiat the result irill 
not be determined so much by mere nnmbeiS) 
as by tiie efficiency of the anned forces of the 
combatants^ and of their indostrial and finan* 
cial forces. 

Oennan efficiency has been an object of 
great admiration, not only in this country, but 
in England, France, and Russia, for twenty- 
fire or thirty years. We have all admired it in 
&B recent commercial and industrial develop- 
ment of Germany — not less remarkable be- 
cause it started about sixty years ago from a 
low level. We have admired it, too, in the 
efficiency of her military and naval develop- 
ment. It is an extraordinary phenomenon in 
the history of the nineteenth centnry — this 
wonderful efficiency; but German efficiency is 
of a peculiar type. It is an efficiency in admin- 
istration — in business administration, in muni- 
cipal government strikingly, and in all the 
national government bureaus. It is an efficiency 
which takes hold of every child in Germany at 
birth, and follows every youth and every man 
and woman through life until death. It is that 
very efficiency which has prevented the last 
two generations of Germans from knowing 
snytUng about liberty. It is in the highest 
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degree &u autocratic efficiency in all walks of 
German life, including education and the rela- 
tions between the sexes. The whole coarse of 
elementary and secondary edacation for every 
Gorman boy or girl is determined by the Got- 
emment, and there is no election by the pupil 
in it, no choice by the child, except in its later 
stages the choice between a technical school or 
a gymnanom; and even that choice is often 
made not by the child, bat for him. 

A significant illustration of the German re- 
gard for strength and force, and contempt for 
weakness and gentleness, is to be f oond in the 
low estimate they place on the social and intel* 
lectaal inflnence of women. A German woman 
at her best is a saooesaful housewife, and dili- 
gent attendant on husband and children ; she 
is seldom the inteDectoal and spiritual oomiade 
of her husband and the inspirer of her grown- 
up children, as a woman is in the freer coon- 
tries of £urope and in America. The contrast 
between the status of the German woman and 
that of the American woman is strong indeed. 
The German woman of to-day has grown np 
and lived in an atmosphere of compulsion and 
discipline which no American woman has had 
to endure for two omtories past 
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The Grermans are fond of menlioDiDg their 
"academic freedom," the freedom of their 
learned men; but that is much ezs^erated in 
German descriptions of their nniversity life. 
The German universities are chiefly supported 
and ruled by the Government; and there are no 
free endowed institutions to compete with them. 
The whole world is deeply indebted in unnum- 
bered ways to the German universities of the 
last hundred years; but for any vital teaching 
of dvil and religions liberty one must go baek 
to individual German teachers and preachers 
of an earlier time. The entrance to every 
learned and scientific profession in Germany, 
and to the highly trained military and naval 
caste is strictly guarded and controlled by the 
Government. 

German efBcieucy, however, is a very real 
and formidable thing in all the competitions of 
the civilized world ; so that the most interest* 
ing question to be studied as to the probable 
outcome of the European War is this — is Ger- 
many with its autocracy more efficient or less 
efficient than France and England with their 
liberties? The German way of procuring 
industrial and commercial efficiency is to make 
each individual man, in &e first place, a man 
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Tell truned for the exact serrioe he is to ren- 
der, and then to keep him under a severe die* 
cipline irhioh vill result in his doing every 
time exactly what he has heen trained to do. 
He may also be induced in some measure to a 
perfect subordination by a bonus, prize, or 
honorary reward. That is the German method 
of efficiency all the way through industrial life 
•^ giving instmction and training enoagh to 
produce the amount of skill needed for iha 
daily task, and then enforcing that sabjection 
of the worker which results in thorou^ coor- 
dination and cooperation in the complex pro- 
cess of production. The efficiency of their mili- 
tary system is obtained in like manner — by 
thorough training which leads to the instinotive 
cooperation of the individual with a mass of 
comrades, and to an absolute obedience onto 
death. 

Now, what have the freer nations to say about 
their chance in industrial and mihtary com- 
petition with the German antooratio system? 
They say in speech and action, " We believe 
a man or a nation will develop greater mental 
capacity and moral force with freedom than 
without it. Our philosophy of life teaches that 
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doctrine; our histoiy illastrates it; onr pnu^ 
tice and experience prove it." Seven nations 
conspicaouslj illustrate to-day the irorth of lib- 
erty in national development, — Qreat Britain 
and her affiliated GonunonwealthB, France, Italy, 
Belginm, the Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
United States, and, in addition, the Scandina- 
vian group of peoples. Italy stmggled long 
under various oppressors. She won at last unity 
and &eedom ; becanse she brought frath sudi 
independent spirits as Dante, Leonardo da 
Yinoi, Savonarola, Galileo, Michael Angelo, 
Cavonr, and Garibaldi. The Dntch were pio- 
neers in the long fight for liberty. Since 
Elizabeth's adventorers ran about the oceans, 
Cromwell marshalled his Independents, and 
Milton taught civil and religious liberty and 
freedom for the press, EngUsh political, indus- 
trial, and religious life has been instinct with 
liberty. The French political philosophers of 
the eighteenth century set forth eloquently the 
rights of Man ; and the French Revolution 
strove boldly, though ignorantly, to win those 
rights, and, in spite of its violences and crudi- 
ties, spread through the world the potent con- 
ceptions of liberty, equality, and fraternity. 
The mntoal jealousy of their neighbors has 
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pmnitted Belgium and Switzerland to prooper 
in comparative freedom. The Pilgrim Fathers 
planted on American soil the Beeds of the best 
English and Dutcli libertieB ; and from those 
seeda there came, in three centuries, a solid 
growth of liberty under law, — the widest lib- 
erty, political, industrial, and social that the 
wwld has ever known, coDoeived by free spirits, 
embodied in le^slation, and cherished in the 
hearts of a moltitadinous people. The Scandi- 
navian peoples have suffered much from more 
powerful neighbora, but have never lost the ad- 
Tentotons spirit of the Norsemen, or failed to 
exercise that right of private judgment vrtiich 
waa the beat teaching of the I^testant Refoi- 
matioD, or ceased to manifest die sturdy, inde- 
pendent spirit of their race. The Scandinavian 
emigrants to America make admirable citizens 
of the American Bepnblic without any change 
of disposition or character. 

The efficiency of all these nations is based 
on a high degree of personal initiative and of 
political and industrial freedom, — not on t^e 
subjection or impUoit obedience of the individ- 
ual, but on the energy and good-will in work 
which result from individual freedom, ambititm, 
and initiative. 
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If this doctrine is correct, the remarkable in- 
crease of industrial and commercial efficiency 
during the past one hundred and fifty years 
should have proceeded from the freer nationB> 
and not from the natioDB governed autocratio- 
ally. It is an interesting inquiry, therefore, 
whether this wonderfully increased efficiency 
has proceeded from Russia, Germauy, Austria, 
and Turkey, or from England, France, Italy, 
Holland, Scandinavia, and the United States. 
A brief review of the sources of the important 
diaooveries and inventions, which have made 
the industries of the civilized world vastly more 
effective since 1830 than they ever were be- 
fore, will convince any impartial person that 
the means of improvement have come from the 
free countries, and not from the coontriee des- 
potically governed. Gtiing back to the latter 
part of the eighteenth centuiy, we find that 
propuluon by steam on land and water was 
first made commercially succesaful by English- 
men and Americans, and that English and 
French chemists made the fundamental discov- 
eries in chemical theory. In the early part of 
the nineteenth century, the development of the 
factory system with steam-driven machinery was 
an Engli^ achievement^ and later an American. 
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Coming on in the nineteenth centnij, it "was 
AmericaDS vho developed the telegraph and 
telephone as indnstiial implements^ and thereby 
changed in la^ measure the habits of indna- 
ttial, commercial, and financial life, and in many 
lespects of domestic and family life also. It vas 
an Italian who invented and introduced in prao 
tice Tireless telegraphy, — a delightful instance 
of the transmission of a genius for phyncs 
in the same nation throagh centuries. It was 
Americans who invented and made a>mmer- 
oially practical electrio lighting and the wide 
diffusion of mechanical power by electricity. 
The explosive engine was developed as an in- 
dustrial ^^nt in France; and the gasolene 
motor and the automobile have been French, 
English, and American developments. The 
aeroplane heavier than air was invented by Pro- 
fessor lAngley, when Secretary of tiie Smith- 
sonian Institation, and was developed for prac- 
tical use by two other Americans — the brothers 
Wright. The cotton-gin, on which the whole 
cotton textile industry is founded, was the in- 
vention of an American, as were also the sew- 
ing-machine, the typewriter, and all sorts of 
shoe machinery. So was the job printingpress 
with the type held, not on a hoxizontal plane, 
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bat at any coDTement angle with the paper to 
he printed — an invention ont of which came 
the rotary press, -which is to-day an indispensa- 
ble instrument for the quick and wide circula- 
tion of news. It was America that built the 
first monitor and the first submarine ; and it 
was England that built the first dreadnought. 
Turning to a totally different field of discoveryi 
ansBB&eBia was an American inTontion; and its 
wide usefulness was first demonstrated in an 
American hospital. Asepsis, a discovery of equal 
value, was introduced by Lister, a British sub- 
ject. AnotherEnglishmaninventedandbrought 
into use inoculation gainst typhoid fever. It 
was American surgeons and members of the 
Army Medical Corps, temporarily Berviug in 
Cuba, who showed the world how to prevent 
the spread of yeUow fever. The immense rub- 
ber indofltry throughont the world is based on 
the invention of the American Qoodyear, who 
discovered that the mixing of sulphur with 
robber produced an elastic, waterproof mate* 
rial, capable of innomerable useful apphcations 
for which pore rubber was not fit. The great 
inventiona in business o^anization, have, of 
course, proceeded from the freer countries, and 
not from those despotically governed, — such. 
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for example, m the organization of the ocean 
linen mnning to all parts o£ the world, which 
is in the main an Eaglish invention. The or- 
ganization of the great business of taking pe* 
troleom out of the earth, piping the oil ov^ 
great distances, distilling and refining it, and 
distoibuting it in tank-steamers, tank-wi^ns, 
and cans all over the earth, was an American 
inrentioD. The conception of the hoge and 
complex bnabesB of the United States Steel 
Corporation, and the putting of that concep- 
tion into practice, is another American inven- 
tion of great significance. The legal invention 
of the corporation with limited liability, which 
has led to an immense development of indus- 
trial and commercial produotiTeneaB, is English 
and American ; and this management of indo^ 
tries by corpotationB set ap in free govemmenta 
has, in turn, become a great rdnforcement of 
free institntions. 

Obviously, we are not tracing here results of 
blind chance, or of any sort of coincidence or 
accident. We are recognidng the legitimate 
fruits of liberty. It is, of course, true that Ger- 
many has adopted, adapted, and used with great 
skill all the inventions that have been men- 
tioned, and especially in organizing and using 
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her army and navy. She has also used them all 
in the remarkahle development of her induatriea 
dnrin^ the past fifty years ; but she inrented 
and brought into use none of them ; nor did 
BuBsia, Austria, or Turkey. Most of the inreor 
tions mentioned are indispensable to the carry- 
ing on of the present var in Europe ; and many 
of them were indispensable to the preparations 
for Uiat war, carried on through long years be* 
fore; bat all of them, except the distinctly 
naval inventions, were made for peaceful uses 
— to promote the industrial prodnctiveneBa and 
the well-being of the human race. 

It is an interesting observation that universal 
education, to the lower grades of which all chil- 
dren are compelled, seems to have bat slight 
effect on the kind of national efficiency here 
considered. For one hundred years past^ sy^ 
tematic education for the whole people has been 
better planned and carried on in Germany than 
it has been in any of the freer countries. Lat^e 
portions of the Italian population have had no 
access to schools until lately. England bad noth- 
ing that could be called a system of popular 
education until 1870-71 ; France began to put 
universal education into force under the present 
B^ublic ; and to this day millions of American 
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children hare scant access to dementary ednc^ 
tion, and none at all to secondary. The plain 
£aot is tliat the Qemmn Bjstom of education 
and goTemment has not had freedom enough 
in it; and that the free peoples, among whom 
there exists a large amount o£ social and indus- 
trial mobility, are the peoples that have pro- 
duced all the great applied«;ience inventionB 
of the last century and this. The facts of the 
case are unquestionable. The exjdanation of 
them is, — that under free governments, and 
in communities which have a fair amount of 
social mobility, the tare men are surer to come 
forward into vigorous action, — the men who 
are competent, not only to invent or inii^ine 
the thing or the method that is next wanted, 
but to put their inventions into practical form, 
and make them useful in &e actual industries 
of their nations and the world. Among a free 
people the remarkable human specimen is more 
likely to get his most complete and powerful 
development than among a people subject to 
autocratic government. We may reasonably be- 
lieve, therefore, that there is a power in free 
institutions which leads straight to efficiency in 
the industries of the country, and, in the long 
run and after mauy experiments and failures, 
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to the e£Gcieiit management of its governmental 
coQcernS; and that this efficiency can he brought 
to a higher condition in a republic or a con- 
stitutional monarchy than in any despotic or 
autocratic government. 

There is another field of human activity — 
the development of great pioneers in tbinlnng 
and imagining — in vhich the GermanB are ac- 
customed to claim leadership ; hut that claim is 
witiiout warrant. In the first place, German lit- 
erature and philosophy are, like German indus- 
trial development, comparatively young. That 
they should become preeminent so soon was not 
to be expected. In the next place, the German 
race has not yet developed leaders of thought 
in literature, philosophy, poetry, and stateeman- 
ship who can bear comparison with the supreme 
personages in England, France, and Italy. Ger- 
many has. produced no men that can be placed 
beside Dante, Michael Angelo, and Cavonr in 
Italy ; Shakespeare, Milton, Newton, Farraday, 
and Darwin in iEngland, or Pasteur in France. 
As to America, it seems to a native American 
profane to mention Bismarck and the German 
Kmperor in the same breath with Washington 
and Lincoln. 
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The piesentwar in Etuope ib going to pot to 
a saprome military test this theory concerning 
the BoreBi sonrces of national efficiency. The 
war onght to demonstrate in the end that Ger- 
man efficiency in war is not so great as that of 
England and France, if we include in the defini- 
tion of military efficiency the management of 
tiie snppordng industries, and skill in sum- 
moning and applying financial resources, as well 
ai the mam^toent of troops in aotoal fight- 
ing. The war should demonstrate that a volun- 
teer soldier is, on the whole, more effectiTe thaa 
a conscript; because he has more personal initi- 
ative, more power of independent action, and 
DiOre sense of individoal responsibility. The first 
year of the war ought to prove that lai^ and 
effective armies can be put into the field after 
the training of only a few months, if the volun- 
teer recruits c<nnefrom occupations which call . 
for intelligence and cooperative good-will, and 
an inspired by ethical motives which strongly 
a{>peal to them as individuals. The war ought 
also to prove that the freer a people is, and the 
more accustomed to the exercise of a self-con- 
trolled liberty the more warmly and resolutety 
they will respond to calls on their courage^ en* 
durance, and love of country. 
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The onlj issue of the war that can posaiUj 
be satisfactory to the freer nations of Europe, 
or to Americans, is an issue which will further 
in Europe the cause of essential freedom — the 
freedom which can be developed under any con- 
stitutional form of government, but cannot be 
developed under an autocratic form. Therefore, 
we look forward with hope to a diminution in 
Europe of the autocratic forms and an increase 
of the constitutional forms, as well as to better 
seonrity for both large and small states against 
sudden invasion. This better security implies a 
federal council of a few powerful states, £be re- 
duction of national armaments, and the creation 
of a federal force competent to impose peace. 

A precious lesson of the war will be — towards 
every kind of national efBcienoy discipline is 
good, and cooperation is good ; but for the 
highest efficiency bo& should be consented to 
in liberty. 
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Ths otMeirant vorld has now had ample 
opporttuiity to establish certain condosionB 
About the new kind of war, and its availability 
BB means of adjusting satisfactorily intemar 
tional idations; and it seems desirable in the 
interest of durable peace in Europe that those 
conclusions should be accurately stated, and 
kept in public view. 

In the first place, the destmctiveness of war 
waged on the scale and with the intensity which 
conscript armies, the new means of transporta- 
tion and communication, the new artdlleiy, the 
aeroplanes, the high explosiTes, and the con* 
tinnity of the fighting on battle fronts of un- 
exampled length, by night as well as by day, 
and in stormy and wintry as well as moderate 
weather, make possible, has proved to be be- 
yond all power of computation, and could not 
have been imagined in advance. Never before 
has there been any approach to the vast kill- 
ing and crippling of men, the destroctioD of all 
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sorts of man's structures, — buildings, bridges, 
viaducts, vessels, and docks, — and the physi- 
oal ruin of countless women and children. On 
the seas vessels and cargoes are sunk, instead 
of being carried into port as formerly. 

Through the ravaging of immense areas of 
crop-producing lands, the driving away of the 
people that lived on them, and the dislocation 
of commerce, the food supplies for millionB of 
non-combatants are so reduced that the ridng 
generation in several countries is impaired 
on a scale never approached in any previous 
war. 

In any country vhicfa becomes tlie seat of 
var an immense destraction of fixed capital is 
wrou^^t; and at the same time the quick capi- 
tal of all the combatants, accumulated during 
generations, is thrown into the furnace of war 
and consumed unproductively. 

In consequence of the enormous size of the 
national armies and the withdrawal of the able- 
bodied men from productive industries, the in- 
dustries and commerce of the whole world are 
seriously interrupted, whence widespread, in- 
calculable losses to mankind. 

Tliese few months of war have emphasized 
the interdependence of nations the world over 
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with a Btress never before equalled. Nentral 
nationB far remOTed from Europe have felt 
keenly the effects of the var on the industries 
and trades by which they live. Men see in this 
instance that whatever reduces the buying and 
consuming capacity of one nation will probably 
reduce also the producing and selling capacity 
of other nations ; and that the gains of com- 
merce and trade are normally mutual, and not 
one-sided. 

All the contending nations have issued huge 
loans which will impose heavy burdens on fu- 
ture generations ; and the yield of the first loans 
has already been spent or pledged. The first 
loan issued by the British Government was 
nearly twice the national debt of the United 
States ; and it is supposed that its proceeds will 
be all spent before next summer. Germany has 
already spent {1,600,000,000 since the war 
broke out — all nnproductively and most of it 
for destruction. She is now issuing her second 
great loan. In short, the waste and ruin have 
been without precedent, the destruction of 
wealth has been enormous, and the resulting 
dislocations of finance, industries, and com- 
merce will long afflict the coming generations 
in all the belligraent natdous. 
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All the belligerent nations have already dem- 
onstrated that neither urban life, nor the factory 
■ystem, nor yet corroding luxury has caused in 
them any physical or moral deterioration which 
interferes with their fighting capacity. The 
soldiers of these civilized peoples are just as 
ready for hand-to-hand encounters widi cold 
steel as any barbarians or savages have ever been. 
The primitive combative instincts remain in full 
force and can be brought into play by all the 
belligerents with facility. The progress of the 
war should have removed any delusions on this 
rabjeot which Germany, Austria-Hnngary, or 
any one of the Allies may have entertained. 
The Belgians, a well-to-do town people, and the 
Serbians, a poor rural population, best illustrate 
this continuity of the martial qualities ; for the 
Belgians faced overwhelming odds, and the 
Serbians have twice driven bach large Austrian 
forces, although they have a transport by oxen 
only, an elementary commissariat, no medical or 
surgical supplies to speak of, and scanty mo- 
nitions of war. On the other hand, the principal 
combatants have proved that with money enough 
they can all use effectively the new methods of 
war administration and the new implements for 
deatmction. These facts surest that the war 
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might be maoh prolonged without yielding any 
nsnlti mora dedsive than thoie it has already 
yielded ; indeed, that its moat probable outcome 
is a stalemate — nslesa new eombatants enter 
the field. 

Fear of Bossian invanon senned at first to 
prompt Gnmanytowar; bat now Germany luu 
Amply demonsttmted that she has no reason to 
look with any keen apprebeosifm on posdble 
Bnssisn i^gression upon her territory, and that 
het militaty o^anization is adequate for defense 
against any attack frtnn any qnarter. The mili- 
tary ezperienoe of the last seven months proves 
that the defense, by the tempOT»y mtrenchment 
method, has a great advantage over the attack ; 
so that in fntore wars the aggressOT will always 
be liable to find himself at a serioiu disad- 
vantage, even if his victim is imperfeotly pre- 
pared. 

These same pr^piant months have also proved 
that armies can be assembled and pat into the 
field in effective condition in a much shorter 
time than has heretofore been supposed to be 
possible } provided there be plenty of money to 
meet the cost of equipment, tran^ortation, and 
supplies. Hence, the advantages of maintaining 
huge active annies, ready for iastant attaek ta 
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defenw, will hereafter be less oonsiderBble than 
thej have bees sapposed to be — if the deck- 
ration of wax bj surprise} as in Aagnst last, can 
hereafter be prevented. These consideratioDSj 
taken in connection with the probable inefBcacy 
against modem artillery of elaborate fortificar- 
tiona, snggest the possibility of a redoetion 
thronghont Enrope of the peace-footing armies. 
tt is oonoeiTable that the Swiss militia system 
shotdd satisfy the fatnre needs of most of the 
European States. 

Ano&et important result has been achiered 
in these seven months f^ colossal war. It haa 
been demons^ted that no single nation in any 
part of the world can dominate the other nations, 
OT, indeed, any other nation, nnhea the other 
principal powers consent to that domination ; 
and, in the present state of the world, it is qoite 
dear that no such domination will be consented 
to. As soon as this proposition is accepted by 
all the combatants, this war, and perhaps all war 
betwem civilized nations, will cease. It is oh- 
vioos that in the interest of mankind the war 
onght not to cease until (Germany is con-rineed 
that her ambition for empire in Europe and the 
world cannot be gratified. Deutschland ueber 
aUea can snrriTe as a shout of patriotic enthu- 
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num, or as an ezpresnon of an ardent denre for 
Gennan nnity ; bnt as a mazun of international 
policy it is dead already, and should be boried 
ont of the sight and memory of men. 

It has, moreover, become plain that the pro^ 
Teas in (nrilization of the white race is to de* 
pend not on the supreme power of any one 
nation, forcing its peculiar civilization on other 
nations, bnt on the peaceful development of 
many different nationalities, each making con- 
tribnfaons <d its own to the pn^ieas ^ the 
whole, and each developing a Booial, industrial, 
and governmental order of its own, suited to 
its territory, traditions, resoarces, and natural 
capaoitieB. 

The chronic irritations in Europe, which con- 
tributed to the outbreak of the war, and the 
war itself have emphasized the value and the 
toughness of natural national units, both large 
and small, and the inexpediency of artificially 
dividing such units, or of forcii^ natnral units 
into unnatural associations. These principles 
are now firmly established in the public opin- 
ion of Europe and America. No matter how 
much longer the present war may last, no set* 
tlement will afford any prospect of lasting peace 
in Europe which does not take just account of 
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these principles. Already the var has demon* 
strated that just considerataon of natiooal feel- 
ings, racial kinship, and common eommercial 
interests vonld lead to three fresh groupings 
in Europe ; one of the ScandinsTJan countries, 
one of die three sections into which Poland has 
been divided, and one of the Balkan States 
which have a strong sense of Slavic kin^p. 
In the case of Scandinavia and the Balkan 
States the bond might be nothing more than a 
common tariff with common ports and harbor 
regulatioiiB ; but Poland needs to be recon* 
Btructed as a separate kingdom. Thoroi^hly 
to remove political sores which have been run- 
ning for more than forty years, the people of 
Schleswig-Holstein and Alsace-Ijorraine should 
also be allowed to determine by free vote their 
national allegiance. Whether the war ends in 
victory for the Allies, or in a draw or deadlock 
with neither party victorious and neither hu- 
miliated, these new national adjustments will 
be necessary to permanent peace in Europe. 
All the wars in Europe since 1864 onite in dem- 
onstrating that necessity. 

Again, the war has already demonstrated 
that colonies or colonial possessions in remote 
parts of the world are not a source of strengUi 
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to a European nation when at war, nnloBs tliat 
nation is strong on the seas. Affiliated eont- 
monweal&s may be a support to the mother 
country, but colonies held bj force in ezclosiTe 
posBesaion are not. Great BritEun learned much 
in 1775 about file management of ooIonieB, and 
again she learned in India tiiat the policy of 
exploitation, long pmsned by the East India 
Company, had become undesirable from every 
point of Tiew. As the strongest naval power in 
the world. Great Britain has given an admiiar 
ble examine of the right use of power in mak- 
ing the seas and harbors of the world free to 
tlie mercantile marine of all the nations with 
which dbe competes. Her free-trade policy 
helped her to wise action on the subject a( 
commercial extension. Nevertheless, the other 
commercial nations, watching the tremendons 
power in war whidi Great Britain possesses 
through her wide, though not complete, con- 
trol of the oceans, will rejoice when British 
control, though limited and wisely nsed, is re- 
placed by an unlimited international control. 
This is one of the most valuable lessons of the 
great war. 

Another conviction is strongly impressed 
upon the oonunereial nations of tiie world by 
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tiie developments ol seven montha of eztennve 
fighting by land and sea, namely, the impor- 
tance of mahing free to all nations the Kiel 
Canal and the passage from the Black Sea to 
the .^Igean. So long as one nation holds the 
Dardanelles and the Bosporus, and another na- 
tion holds the short route from the Baltic to 
the North Sea, thera will be dangerons restrio- 
tions on the lumunerce of the world — danger- 
DOB in the sense of provoking to war, or of 
cansing sores which develop into malignant dis- 
ease. Those two. channels should be used for 
the oommon benefit of manldnd, just as the 
Panama Canal or the Suez Canal is intended to 
be. Free seas, free interooean canals and straits, 
the ''open door," and free competition in 
mtranational trade are needed Becuritiea for 
peace. 

These lessons of the war are as pltun now 
as thej will be after six months* or nx years' 
more fighting. Can the belligerent nations — 
and particularly Germany — take them to heart 
now, or most more millions of men be slaugh- 
tered and more billions of human savings be 
consumed before these teachings of seven fear* 
fol months can get accepted? 

For a great attainable object snob^ dxeadf ol 
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lessee and snfferiDgs as oontiniiation of the war 
entaiU might, perhaps, be borne ; bat the last 
aeren months have proved that the objects with 
vhich Austsia-Hungary and Germany -went to 
war are unattainable in the present state of 
Europe. Anstria-nangary, even with the active 
aid of (Germany and Turkey, cannot prevail in 
Serbia against the active or passive resistance 
of Serbia, Russia, Bumania, Greece, Italy, 
fiance, and Great Britain. Germany cannot 
crush France supported by Ghreat Britain and 
Bossia, or keep Belgium, except as a subject 
and hostile province, and in defiance of the 
pnblio (pinion of the civilized world. In seven 
months Great Britain and France have made 
up for iJieir lack of preparedness, and have 
brought the military operations of Germany in 
France to a standstiU. On the other hand. 
Great Britain and France must already realize 
that they cannot drive the German armies out 
of France and Belgium without a sacrifice of 
blood and treasure from which the stoutest 
hearts may well shrink. 

Has not the war already demonstrated that 
jealous and hostile coalitioDB armed to the teeth 
will surely bring on Europe not peace and ad- 
vancing civilization, but savage war and an ar- 
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rest of cmlization ? Has it not already proved 
that Europe needs one compreheDBiTe nnion or 
federation competent to procnre and keep for 
Europe peace through justice? There is no al- 
temative except more war. 
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PRESIDENT ELIOrS ADDRESS AT THE SPECIAL 
ACADEMIC SESSION CALLED TO CONFER THE 
DEGREE OF DOCTOR OF LAWS ON PRINCE 
HENRT OF PRUSSIA, MARCH S, 1902 > 

Afteb a short greeting, tbe Prince was esoorted 
into SaoderB Theatre. At his entranoe the audience 
rose and remained standing until be had taken hi* 
seat on the platform at the right of President Eliot. 
On the platform were seated the Croveming Boards, 
the members of the Faculties, the invited guests, and 
tiie Prince's suite. Freudent Eliot, sitting in the an- 
cient President's chair, read the following address, 
at tbe dose of whioh he conferred upon the Prince 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Laws : — 

" Tbia oooasion ia unique. Twice in tbe history of 
the Unirersity has a special academic session been 
held to do honor to the President of the United 
States, making a progress through the country ; but 
never before has this democratic University been 
called together on purpose to do honor to a foreign 
prince. Weighty reasons must have determined suoh 
nnpreoedented action on the part of this Society of 
Scholars. 

> Fran tha Btmard OradvaU^ Magaane, Jwu, 1902. 
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**TlieMareUieteaMiu: — 

"Our itodenta of history know ^a Teattmio 
aotuoM, in the dim put, of nuwy institations and 
pablio enitmiu which have been tnuunutted tiuoo^ 
Eogland to tfaia New RngVnd- 

** The Foritan origin of the TTniTenity makea ns 
hold in gntefnl zemembrauoe tiie hasoes td Pn^ea- 
taatiam — Lather, Melancthon, Erumiu, and thnr 
kindred ^nrita — and the Oennan prinoM who up- 
held that preoioni oaue thzoogh long yean of ood- 
fnied alamu and cruel warfare. The Ftiritan gor- 
ernment of MaBsaohtuetti followed anziomly th« 
Tioiuitndet of the Thirty Yean' "War, and was in 
the habit of ordering Fablio Thankigiving to God 
for * good news from Germany.' 

** In watching the aooial and ethnolc^cal phenom- 
ena of onr own timea we hare seen that the largest 
oontribntion which a European people made in the 
nineteenth oentory to the population of the United 
States came from Germany, and that the Germao 
quota was not mJj the nuwt numerous but the best 
edneated. 

M As Unirersity men we feel the immense weight 
of obligation under which America rests to the tech- 
luoal schools and nnirersities of the German Father- 
land. From tlwm thousands of eager American stu- 
dents have drawn instniction and inspiration, and 
taken example. At this moment hundreds of Amer- 
ican teachers who call some German nniversity th«r 
foeter-mother are at work in schools, ooll^eay and 
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nmrenitieB all the way from tMs icy seacoast to the 
hot Philippines. 

" Onr men of letters and soienoe knov well the 
nnparalleled oontribntioiu Germany has made since 
the middle of the nineteenth oentury to pare knowl- 
edge, and also to science applied in the new arts 
and indnstriea which within Qitj years bare so 
marrelloasly changed the relations of man to 
nature. 

** Onr whole people have the prof oondett sympa- 
thy with the onifioation of Germany. We all believa 
in a great nnion of federated states, bound together 
by a common language, by nnreatricted mntnal trade, 
by commtm oarrency, mails, means of oommunioa- 
tion, ooorts of jnstioe, and institutions of credit and 
finance, and inspired by a passionate patriotism. 
Snch is the venerable American Union ; snch the 
yonng German Empire. 

** We gladly welcome here to-day a worthy repre- 
sentative of German greatness, worthy in station, 
profession, and oharaoter. We see in him, however, 
something more than the representative of a superb 
uationali^ and an imperial mler. UaiTersities have 
long memories. Forty years ago the American Union 
was in deadly peril, and thousands of its yonng men 
were bleeding and dying for it. It is credibly re- 
ported that at a veiy critical moment the Queen of 
England smd to her Prime Minister: *My Ivord, 
yon mnst understand that I shall «gn no paper 
which means war with the United States.' The 
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gnndfon of tiist iUmtrioos wransn is sittiiig witib 
naliere." 

Here Prendent Eliot roae, bowed to Uie Freudent 
and Fellows, and to tlie Boazd of Overseen, and re- 
nuuned stuidins. 

Frinoe Heniy rose when bis name was pronooneed. 

*' Now, therefore, ia exercise (rf anthority given 
me by the I^esident and FeUows and the Board 
of Ovraseers, and in the favoring presence of the 
friends here assembled, I create honorary Doctor 
of Laws Albert William Henry, I^inoe of Fmssia, 
and' Admiral, and in the name of this Society 
of Scholam, I declare tJiat he is entitled to th« 
rights and privil^^es pertaining to this degree, and 
that his name is to be forerer borne on its roll of 
honorary members." 
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FBESIDENT ELIOT'S ADDRESS AT A BANQUET 
GIVEN MARCH 6, 1902, BX THE CITY OF BOS- 
TON TO PRINCE HENRT OF PRUSSIA 

Mb. BIatob, Tons Botal Hiqhness, Youb Ex- 

CKLLENOT : ^ ^ 

The nati<m'i goesto — Boston's this evening — 
luTe jost had BOme momeataiy glimpsei of the ex- 
temporized American cities, of the prairies and tho 
Alleghanies, of some great rirera and lakes, and o{ 
prodigioni Niagara ; and so they hare perhaps some 
vision of the large scale of onr country, although 
they have run over not more than one thirtieth of 
its area. But now they have come to little Massa- 
chusetts, lying on the extreme eastern seaooast — by 
oomparisoD a minute commonvealth, with a rough 
dimate and a poor soil. It has no grand soenery to 
exhibit, no stately oastles, cbnrohes, or palaces oome 
down thron|^ oentories, such as Europe offers, and 
for at least two generations it has been qoite tmable 
to oompete with the fertile fields of the West in pro- 
ducing its own food supplies. What has Massachn- 
setts to show them, or any intelligent European 
visitors ? Only the fruitage — social, industrial, and 
> The Goreraop. 
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goremmental — of the oldest and ntoat prosperoos 
demoenoy in the world. 

For two hundred and eigh^ yeara thU little Com* 
monwealtfa has been developing in frwdom, vith no 
daaa l^iglation, fendal system, dominant ohnrch, cht 
■tanding army to hinder or restrun it. The period 
of derelopmeot has been long enough to Bhovr what 
the iunei of democraoy are likely to be; and it 
tonst be interesting for ooItiTated men brought np 
under another regime to observe that human nature 
turns ont to be mnoh the same thing under a demo- 
entio form of government as under the earlier foimSf 
and that the fundamental motives and objects of 
mankind remain almost nnehaogad amid external 
conditions somewhat novel. Demooiaoy has not di»> 
oovered or created a new human nature ; it has only 
modified a little the familiar artiole. The domeatifl 
aSeotions, and loyal^ to tribe, clan, race, or nation 
still rule mankind. The family motive remains su- 
preme. 

It is an aooepted &ct that the oharaoter of each 
luviliied nationality is well exhibited in its oniver- 
sities. Now Harvard Universify has been largely 
governed for two hundred and fifty years by a body 
of seven men called the Corporation. Every membw 
of that Corporation which received your royal hig^ 
ness this afternoon at Cambridge is descended from 
a family stock whioh has been serviceable in Bfassa- 
ohosetts for at least seven generations. More than 
one hundred years ago Washington was asked to 
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deioiibe all tbe bigh offleen in the AmeHean army 
of that day who might be thoaght of for the chief 
oommand. He gave his highest praise to Major* 
Qeneral Linoohi of Mauachosetts, uying of him 
that he was "sensible, brave, and honeat." There 
are Maaaaohasette Linoolns to-day to whom these 
words exactly api^y. 

^e demooracrr preserves and nseB sonnd old fami- 
lies ; it also utilizes strong blood from foreign sonroes. 
Thos, in the second governing board of Harvard Uni- 
versity, — the Overseers, — a Frenoh Bonaparte, a 
member of the Boman Catholio Chnrcb, sits beside 
a Sootoh farmer's son, Presbyterian by birth and 
education, now become the leader in every sense of 
the most famous Fnritan church in Boston. The 
democracy also promotes human beinga of remark- 
able natural gifts who appear as sudden outbursts 
of personal power, without prediction or aanonnoe- 
ment through family merit. It is the social mobility 
of a democracy which enables it to give immediate 
plaoe to personal merit, whether inherited or no^ 
and also silently to drop unserviceable descendants 
of earlier meritorions generations. 

Democracy, then, is only a further unfoldiDg of 
the multitudinous human nature, which ia essentially 
stable. It does not mean the abolition of leadership, 
or ao averaged population, or a dead-level of society. 
liike monarchical and aristocratic forms of govern- 
ment, it means a potent influence for those who 
prove capable of exerting it, and a highly diversified 
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■odetj <m many Bhiftiiig levds, determiDod in lib> 
•r^, and perpetually ezohanging membeia up aad 
down. It means seiuaoas lozair for those who want 
it, and oan afford to pay for it ; and for the wise rich 
it proridaa the fine Inxary of promoting public ob- 
jeotB by well-oonudared giving. 

Since all the world seems tending toward this 
■omewhat formidable demociaoy, it is enconraging 
to see what the result of two handled and eighty 
yean of demooratic experienoe has been in thia 
peaceful and prosperous Massachusetts. Democracy 
has proved here to be a safe social order — sate for 
the property of individuals, safe for the finer arts of 
living, safe for diffiued public happiness and well- 
bung. 

We remember gratefully in this presence that a 
strong root of Massachusetts liber^ and prosperity 
was Uie German Protestantism of four centuries ago, 
and that another and fresher root of well-being for 
every mannfaotnring people, like the people of Maa- 
saohuBctta, has been Oerman applied soienoe during 
the past fifty years. We hope, as Your Boyal High- 
ness goes homeward-boand across the restless Atlan- 
tic, — Qrpe of the rough " sea of storm-engendering 
liberfy," — yon may oherish a cheerful lemembranoe 
of barren bnt rich, strennons but peaceful, free but 
•elf-controlled, Massachusetts. 
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